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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 


The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
conditions: that any merchandise purchased by 


a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
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sent to you as a Sam le Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
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ceiving a sample copy (and also regular anne show the 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. ail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 
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Volume 7. 


NEGROES WHO OUGHT TO BE DEAD 


HERE are many Negroes living in luxury who ought to be 
dead. Were the voice of the press not restricted by decency, 


our loud and effective call for justice for the weak would 

hasten thousands of Colored men whose cunning surpasses 
that of the little fellow, to have their bodies X-Rayed to see if their 
blood coursed systematically. The fear of being apprehended has 
driven many a lodge vulture to northern climes. The lodge abuse 
ue symptoms of decay but death should be instantaneous—not pro- 
longed. 

Some of the practices are too shameful to relate. One lodge of 
Louisiana had imposed upon it a “Grand Lecturer,” whose duty it was 
to give a lecture semi-annually to the thirty different chapters, with a 
membership of four hundred throughout the state. The lecturer, who 
was a woman, gave one lecture in person during her two-year term of 
office. The other three times she wrote her lecture and mailed it to 
the different lodges to be read. For these non-delivered lectures the 
lodges assessed each member fifty cents. For sitting at home, then, 
the lecturer earned six hundred dollars. 

N ANOTHER case there was a doctor duly appointed by the lodge 

on a fixed salary to look after the interests of the lodge. He signed 
f*fteen bogus certificates of sickness for one family in one year. The 
head of the family reports that only one of his children was ever con- 
fined to bed. In another case a member who had cooked for one 
family since 1875 had invested most of her money in lodges. In case 
of death the expenses of her funeral were to be paid and $1,500.00 
was to be given to her invalid daughter. The daughter actually got 
$30.00. The officers charge that the deceased owed assessments 
amounting to the difference of $1,470.00. 

We could multiply such injustices to three figures. But why pro- 
long the agony? We have given you sufficient examples to enable you 
to get a glimpse of what is sapping the vitality of our own by our own. 
Persons of our race who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow 
are being cheated, robbed and brow-beaten 
by crooks of our race who are waxing rich ¥ 
by such methods. It should not be that 
there are havens in other sections of the 
country for men who are hanging by a 
thread between the status of a criminal and 

















































The little fellows can play marbles, 





Solomon Butler 















all get down to our task once more. Let us 
throw off the garment of vacation with as 


complete resignation as we cast our schoolbooks aside at the present 
time. 







(Continued on page 22) 
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A GLANCE BACKWARD 


E CAN push forward only by hesitating to glance back once 
in a while to see how far we have gone and what time it 


took us to cover the distance. Were a horse in a tread- 

mill to glance behind after an hour’s fast running, he would 
doubtless lose heart and quit, or drop in his tracks from disappoint- 
ment. But we are human beings with reasoning capacity and if we 
fail once or accomplish little by our efforts we seek the reasons for 
the failure. 

We instituted a campaign a short time ago against advertisements 
reflecting on Colored women. We are still at the task although much 
of the “back room of the saloon” advertising still exists in our publi- 
cations. Unlike the horse in the tread-mill who would quit if he 
stopped to look back, we are setting sail for the goal of success with 
greater vigor than ever before. We have pointed out at different 
times that many advertisements in Colored papers reflected on our 
women, and many faces used in these “ads” would drive a dog from 
his bone. Again, the possibilities of bleaches have been depicted so 
erroneously that they give the untrained reader the impression that 
hlack ean be made white. Some of the coarsest language in the his- 
tory of the English tongue has been coined to refer to Colored wom- 
en’s hair. Our own newspapers have tolerated these forces, which are 
repulsive to the eye; which stand for low intelligence; which stamp 
our newspapers as not looking to the best interests of the race. 


LREADY we see signs of a change. Some of the editors are 

awakening to the folly of tolerating such advertising. They 
have courteously asked their advertisers to abide by the wholesome 
methods of advertisements which the Half-Century has pleaded for. 
One of the largest advertisers of toilet preparations for Colored people 
has found that he must be respectful towards our people if he wishes 
to sell them his wares. 

All must come to this way of thinking for our plea is converting 
members to our cause and unless low grade 
advertisers “mend their speech they must 
mar their fortune.” We know we are right. 
The first requisite of fighting a battle 
against sin is to know you are right and 
then go ahead. No force can impede our 
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HIS story would be just another of the 
many triangles if it were not for Billy. 
The young Reverend Duncan, since he 
plays the smallest and yet the greatest 
part in this story, needs no lengthy in- 
troduction. That he was in that class 
of men into which women rush blindly 
in search of husbands, is proven by the 
mere statement that both Martha and 
Miss Upton ‘were—to put it bluntly— 
‘n pursuit of him. As a husband—let’s see, being a 
parson, he would thereby be a poor provider; being a 
very smug man, he would never be indulgent; but, be- 
ing slow, and for the most part bent toward right- 
eousness, he would, perhaps, be faithful—at least the 
women gambled on that. 

Martha was Martha. That is a simple way of say- 
ing that the vampire lady in this tale was a stunner. 
To see her, say twice, you remembered her always. 
When she passed along the street, people spun around 
to take a second look—to stare. She ‘was so healthy, 
so glowing, so vibrant and so plump. Her hair was 
sandy with ripples in it, shining like burnished cop- 
per, and her eyes big and black, sparkled like twin 
pools in the sunshine. She dressed cleverly, and as she 
walked she clicked the heels of her dainty boots re- 
soundingly against the pavements; some would say, 
to attract attention. She had passed the garden of 
her youth and for several years had lived in the wide 
acreage of womanhood. Ah, Martha was no inexperi- 
enced maiden. She had tasted of all the cups which 
hold the different broths of life. In the past she had 
been wedded, and her child, the child of that union, 
was the one and only cup from ‘which she had tasted, 
whose contents she was willing to drink to its dregs. 
Little Billy was Martha’s heart. In him could be 
found the only invulnerable spot in the crust like 
armor; which a rugged life had given her. 

She was intensely interested in Rev. Duncan for 
well—several reasons—for one thing, she was tired. 
It is a difficult task, to lure, say, a half a dozen 
beaux to a given position to stand incessant barrage 
and keel them from retreat, or, worse yet, an ad- 
vancement. She was bored with her nomadic exist- 
ence. Martha lived in a town only so long as her 
beaux proved useful and untroublesome. But the 
main reason for her attack upon the parson lay in 
Billy. The little shaver was growing up ,and to use 
Martha’s own expression, “he needed a daddy.” Al- 
ready she had captivated the Reverend and she did 
not intend to let up until she had the noose of matri- 
mony securely about his neck. So much for Martha. 








O HER parents, the able and well-to-do Luther 
Uptons, Miss Nina was a goddess of beauty. To 

the pupils of the third grade, class B, Lincoln Center 
School, she was also a fairy creature decked in beau- 
tiful garments. But to others ‘who looked upon her 
with the critical eyes of the unloving, Nina Upton 
was only a very slender little brawn-skinned lady 
with a tilted nose and pretty black eyes. You could 
have brushed past her twenty times on your way to 
town as she threaded her way to school, and unless 
she dropped her notebook or a pencil at your feet, 
her proximity to you would go unnoticed. Truly, 
Miss Nina was a demure, inexperienced maiden; she 
as yet, had sipped from no cup of life save that of 
loving-kindness. She ‘was as tender as Martha was 
rugged, as simple and true as Martha was wise and 
shrewd. She had none of the dazzling qualities of 
which Martha had a triple share. You had first to 
learn the winsome sweetness of Miss Nina, before 
you became aware of the soft warmness of her eyes, 
and the pleasant, good-natured quirk on her lip, and 
the taste for fun that lurked in the tilt of her nose 
She had come to love Rev. Duncan while sitting on 
Sunday mornings under the sound of his voice. The 
Reverend’s voice was admirable and he was an adept 
at giving a musical swing to his most tiresome ser- 
mons. Then, too, she saw him while teaching in his 
Sabbath School and ‘while singing in his choir. Dur- 
ing the week they often met for quiet conferences 
pertaining to their mutual work. In fact, so fre- 
quent and so pleasant had been these little tete-a-tete 
conferences that the Reverend Duncan had learned to 
look with satisfaction into Miss Nina’s bright eyes; 
many times he had laughed uproariously at her 





BILLY SETTLES THE QUESTION 


By Anita Scott Coleman 





A Human Triangle Was Broken Up All 
Because of Little Billy’s Delirium. 





quaint, gentle humor and—I must tell it—he had 
kissed the pleasant quirk which played so kindly on 
Miss Nina’s lips. 

Even Nina’s parents had begun to consider the 
Reverend’s visits as forerunners to the inevitable 
question. It mattered not that old man Upton re- 
garded him as a pig head, a goat head and a block 
head; he didn’t care a fig for no man paying court 
to his daughter, “doggone ’em! His little girl was too 
good for ’em.” ‘But Mother Upton encouraged the 
Reverend and in discreet moments, called him son, 
with meaning inflections in her voice. He ‘was her 
pastor, bless you, and soon to be her son, she hoped, 
so the kind old soul baked huge, mellow, yellow meat- 
ed cakes and set them apart for his coming. 


HINGS were as bright as newly scoured tin 

pans, seemingly no cloud lay on the bright hori- 
zon of Nina’s life. Love and youth were hers and 
she ‘was happy, as sweet as a sprig of honeysuckle 
and as gay as a scarlet poppy then Martha 
intruded. 

There is no need to go into details of how she made 
her first move of intrusion. Sufficient to say that 
she intruded, with all her manifold cnarms mustered 
as for war. 


Martha could sing, too. That was known as soon 
as she made her appearance in the choir one Sunday 
morning. Young Rev. Duncan ‘was justly proud of 
his discovery as he listened with every one else, to 
her deep-throated contralto spreading over the 
church, out through the windows to die in echoes 
against the opposite buildings, sweet, unrestrained 
and powerful. Why, it quite drowned out the voices 
of the other singers, especially Nina Upton’s plaintive 
soprano. 

And it followed that the Reverend gentleman began 
to take himself to Martha’s home, to talk of things 
pertaining to the choir, of course. Only, several 
lucious cakes Mother Upton baked grew stale and 
some of the warm lights died in Ninass eyes and the 
pleasant quirk became a pathetic droop on her lips. 


OW, Billy, Martha’s little Billy, was a pupil in 

the third grade, class B, Lincoln Center School, 
and as you know, Miss Upton was the teacher. Billy 
had long since fallen under the spell of the few 
though enduring charms which Miss Nina possessed 
Why, he even adored the sound of Miss Nina’s voice 
and he reached the very acme of bliss on those occa- 
sions when Miss Nina squeezed herself down into the 
seat beside him.and bending her head very near his 
own, helped him with his figures. Billy couldn’t see 
how one dumb figure like “0” could borrow from “8,” 
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its side-partner, to lend in turn to “9,” the digit who 
lived downstairs. But it was a joy to watch him, the 
sturdy little man child trying to grasp any and all the 
problems which unfolded themselves for a third- 
grader, Class B, under the guidance of a wonderful 
Miss Nina. 

Some masculine intuition, perhaps, kept Billy from 
confiding in his mother. He had never told Martha 
what a chunk of his heart had gone to Miss Nina. 
Poor little chap, he divined even at his tender age, 
the jealousy of woman. 





HINGS to be sure, would have swung right on, 

with Nina breaking her heart ‘while Martha cir- 
cled the marriage noose nearer and nearer the minis- 
ter’s head, had not little Billy become very ill, very 
very ill, his little body throbbed and ached and writhed 
in pain, and he lay and moaned as only the child suf- 
ferer can. 

Forgotten, in Martha’s mind was the Reverend; 
swept from her memory a half a dozen other beaux; 
ignored, the latest cut and the nobbiest fashion in 
clothes; disdained, uncombed, all the wonderful sandy 
hair; kicked aside were the high-heeled boots, that 
could be made to click so takingly. Now, her feet 
clad in thin-soles, rubber heels, flew here and there 
about a darkened room, and carried her often, oh, so 
often, to bend over a little bed, where a tiny, pain- 
racked youngster lay. 

Over and over came moans from the parched lips. 
Suddenly the doctor drew away from his little pa- 
tient to say quietly over his shoulder, “Martha, the 
little tad is saying something—listen.” 

Over and over came the moaning voice, now louder, 
now beseechingly. They listened together—the doc- 
tor, the minister and Martha. Over and over, again 
and again it was repeated, while Martha, hardened 
and relentless, yet mother, stooped nearer and nearer, 
striving to catch their meaning. A pitiful Martha 
finally jerked herself erect. Her eyes were wide and 
hurt, while in dry, breathless tones she interpreted 
her little boy’s moans. ‘He-is-saying-his-teacher-s 
name—Miss Nina—Miss Nina. . . .” 

“Miss Nina? Now who .. ?” questioned the 
doctor, stopping short before the look of painful mis- 
giving on the faces of the minister and Martha. 
“Well,” continued he, “his fever breaks one way or 
the other in an hour. Whoever this Miss Nina is, get 
her here, if possible, for the critical moment. Her 
presence may have the power to pull him through, 
though my medicines fail.” 

The young minister discreetly lowered his eyes; he 
hoped most heartily that Martha would not send him 
for Nina. Lifting his eyes furtively he saw with re- 
lief, that Martha had already thrown a scarf over 
her head—already her hand had turned the door- 
knob. She threw a lingering glance towards the bed, 
unseeingly her eyes passed him and she was gone. 


HALF hour later Martha returned with Nina. 

Unhesitatingly, Nina went to the bed and bend- 
ing over it, laid her gentle hand upon Billy’s fore- 
head. She spoke his name and, miracles of miracles, 
the childish eyes opened and a smile flickered over 
the pain-twisted little face. 

The doctor brought a chair and placed it beside the 
bed for Nina, while he regarded her admiringly. 

Martha drew away from beside the Reverend. There 
was a world of unspoken resignation in the move- 
ment. She moved towards Nina, near enough to 
grasp the girl’s brown hand with fervor. 

Young Rev. Duncan remained where he was, a little 
apart from the waiting group about the bed, though 
from his position Nina’s profile shone in clear per- 
spective and her tilted nose made such an alluring 
study that he forgot his straying propensity to de- 
iight in Martha’s charms. 

Isn’t there some old adage about “all’s well that 
ends well?” Mother Upton decided there was as she 
serenely set herself to bake another of her huge, 
mellow, yellow meated cakes for the coming Sunday 
night’s supper. 
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THE REQUITAL 


UT the old adage “the darkest hour 
is just before dawn” is not far 
wrong, and when a situation reaches 
its worst it must necessarily im- 
prove. All things must have an end, 
as they do a beginning. The clouds 
m lifted at last, the rising sun dispelled 
§ the gloom. Blighty, dear to our sol- 
dier boys—to all soldier boys, had 
come at last. 

The surgeons pronounced Jasper 
unfit for further duty at he front, and he was ordered 
home for recuperation and rehabilitation. He was 
returned to Camp Merrit, where he was confined in 
the hospital for some time, and after much effort and 
long waiting, was granted a ten days’ furlough. He 
was now on his own time for ten days, and would 
use this time to visit his wife and friends at home. 


On the long and fatiguing journey south, ever 
south, Jasper thought of naught save the little wife 
to whom he was now hastening. He had not ap- 
prised her of his coming in order that he might en- 
joy the pleasure of the surprise, and see her eyes 
widen with astonishment and radiate with joy when 
he joined her, unexpected and unannounced. How 
she would fly to his embrace and encircle his neck 
with her arms, telling him the while how gratified 
and satisfied she felt for his safe return. 


The train on which Jasper was traveling was 
nearing his home village, and at the same time a gen- 
tleman whom we shall call Mr. Sam Stein, was pur- 
suing his way, leisurely along the village street that 
led to the town depot. Mr. Stein was a white man, 
and had resided here for the greater part of the 
thirty years of his life. He had no gainful employ- 
ment, and in fact, labor of any kind was rather dis- 
tasteful to him, but by some means he maneuvered 
to keep up fair appearances, while avoiding work. 
He entertained an exalted conception of his own 
importance though, it is needless to state, this opin- 
ion was not shared by any one who knew him, He 
had evaded the draft on the plea of dependents, but 
if the truth were told, he was more dependent upon 
the exertions of his mother and sisters than they were 
upon his labor. He was a hanger-on, an idler, a 
parasite on the town. He felt an extreme hatred 
for Negroes, and especially the educated and well-to- 
do class, and lost no opportunity in trying to impress 
his associates with his prejudices. 





A* this gentleman of leisure and self-importance 
wended his way toward the station, Jasper left 
the train, and was limping along in the opposite 
direction. 


His powers of locomotion were somewhat impaired 
and objects of his vision partially obscured, on ac- 
count of his wounds, received in France. For this 
reason it so happened that in passing Mr. Sam Stein, 
gentleman of leisure, and importance, as aforesaid, 
Jasper jostled him. This trivial mishap, unavoid- 
able on the soldier’s part, aroused his ire, exploded 
all his pent up hate and set in motion his vitriolic 
tongue. Apologizing and craving pardon for the 
accident, and explaining that his physical condition 
and not his lack of care, was responsible for the acci- 
dent, he sought to appease the irate man, but with- 
out success. 

“You black fool, why did you run over me?” he 
asked glaring angrily and menacing the while. 


“I did not do so intentionally, sir, I am partly 
blind. I have been gassed, and have not fully re- 
covered my sight. I beg your pardon.” 


“You are a liar; you are trying to run over me. 
Why don’t you walk in the middle of the street, 
anyway? Take that!” dnd with an oath he inflict- 
ed upon the person of Jasper two vicious kicks with 
his heavy boots. 


Watson could not submit to this treatment. Kind, 
gentle, peace-loving though he was always regard- 
ing the rights of others, and ever observing the 
amenities in his intercourse with them, he was, never- 
theless, fearless, and he quickly and effectually re- 
sented the brutal, arrogant behavior of this man. 
Firmly grasping the cane with which he was walk- 
ing, and summoning all his strength, he dealt Stein 
a blow which felled him to the ground, 


By C. W. Joshua 


SYNOPSIS. 

Jasper Watson, a young Negro living in the South, 
is drafted and ordered to report at ‘the training 
camp in three days. His bethrothed, Marie, a young 
woman of eighteen, resents the order because of 
the prevailing prejudice against the Negro. Jasper 
tells her that this is no time for resentment. They 
decide to marry and enjoy the three days that are 
left to them. Jasper goes to training camp and later 
to France. Marie teaches school while her husband 
is at war. 


Shortly after he reaches France he is wounded 
on the firing line. Marie, who by this time has over- 
come her resentment and organized a class of Red 
Cross workers, receives a letter from the Field Hos- 
pital telling her of her husband’s injuries. She is 
deeply grieved because she is unable to ascertain the 
extent of his injuries and cannot go to him to nurse 
and comfort him. 





T this juncture, a blue-coated minion of the law 
whom we shall call Deitz, though thatis not his 
name,—and who had witnessed the encounter from 
the opposite side of the street, rushed over, and with 
undue haste and harshness, without waiting for ex- 
planation of any kind, hustled Jasper off to the filthy 
town jail. 

To say that Stein was surprised at the reception 
of his brutal behavior, is to put it mildly. Over- 
whelmed with mortification and frenzied with anger 
his one desire was revenge. How could he execute, 
in the shortest and most torturing manner, fierce 
vengeance on his antogonist? To determine this, 
to him, was the all important question. He called in 
consultation Deitz and a few others of his coterie, 
and they readily reached the conclusion that the reg- 
ular course of the law was all too slow and too de- 
cent a mode of punishment for the soldier and that 
they would take matters in their own hands and set- 
tle up with him for the thrashing that Stein had so 
justly received. 


T was necessary, however, to move with caution, 
because there were men among the “best citizens” 
of the town who would oppose such a proceeding as 
these men meditated, not from any desire to protect 
or to do justice to the Negro soldier, but they felt 
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I THINK OF YOU 


By Vilnore J. Schexnayder 


I THINK of you, my dearie, 

When the sun is in the sky; 
And when the silvery moon 

Floats upward with a sigh 
My heart, my soul, my spirit 

Tolds communion with your own; 
In my dreams I’m with you 

Till the quiet night has flown, 
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some regard for the town’s good name; and then too, 
a large number of Negroes of the outlying territory 
traded here, and to deal unjustly with a returned 
soldier who had honorably served his country, would 
not be conducive to continued amicable relations with 
them, and so their pocket-nerve would be touched. 
Therefore Stein, Deitz and their co-conspirators 
kept silent and quiescent until the shadows of night 
had fallen, before sending out their henchmen and 





co-plotters to gather up and bring in the willing tools 
who ‘would volunteer to commit this foul and atro- 
cious crime. 

Meanwhile in the vermine-infested cell, Jasper 
Watson, honored citizen, hero of the Argonne, crouch- 
ed down in a dark corner, deploring his wretched 
plight, and praying for the coming of morn when 
he could acquaint his friends with his situation, and 
have them effect his release. He was only three 
miles from his own house and he knew that within a 
short while news of his arrest would reach Marie 
and his friends. 


HEN like a clap of thunder came the thought, 
“there’s a double code of justice here; what 
Tien? 

The sound of voices outside the filthy little jail 
arrested the train of his thoughts. 

“See you about midnight, then, Hank.” 

It was Stein’s voice, Jasper was sure of that, and 
Hank Howell was leader of a desperate gang in the 
community that had been responsible for most of 
the crimes committed in that county for five years 
or more. Then in low tones came back Hank’s voice: 

“You know me, Stein,—I’ll be Johnny-on-the-spot 
at midnight, me an’ the rest o’ the fellers.” 

“Guess that’ll fix the insolent puppy,” growled 
Stein. 

Fear gripped Jasper and held him motionless and 
thought-bound, but only for a moment. Then he 
began to think rapidly, He lived his whole life over 
again in the course of two minutes. He knew that 
unless he could get out of that jail before midnight 
there could be no morning for him. The jail was a 
one-room affair with a dirt floor. The walls were of 
stone and the one tiny window near the ceiling ‘was 
barred. The metal door had been barred and double 
locked by Deitz and Deitz had the keys in his pocket. 


Black despair settled on the soldier. In sheer des- 
peration he knelt down on the dirt floor to ask Di- 
vine Providence for help. A broad streak of red 
spreading itself in one corner of the cell attracted 
his attention. He crawled to that corner of the tiny 
room and saw that it was the last rays of the setting 
sun that came through a crevice between the dirt 
floor and the fast decaying walls. With his cane he 
pushed a bit of the dirt away and looked outside. 
Twilight was fast approaching and already the town 
in the distance seemed to be covered as with a gray 
veil. Jasper poked energetically with his stick and 
much to his surprise the earth broke easily and fell 
away making the hole bigger as each clod broke 
loose. 

The town jail was situated up on a.bluff at the 
edge of the village and the door faced the main road. 
The back of the jail was well covered with shrubbery 
and a rank undergrowth which probably accounts for 
that wall decaying.and crumbling away so much more 
readily than the other three walls. 


As the hole grew bigger, Jasper’s heart beat fast- 
er. He knew that if he could get out by way of that 
hole he could crawl home to Marie and somehow 
or other he could get out of town before morning. 

It was very dark by this time, and his wrist watch 
told him that it was eight o’clock. He knew every 
step of the way home, even on so black a night as 
this, Flattening himself as much as possible he 
crawled through the hole, and painfully, slowly, he 
crawled to the tiny footpath through the woods. 
Once there he knew that he would be comparatively 
safe, for that path was so narrow, and those woods 
so dense and so thick ‘was the undergrowth that few 
if any would attempt to walk there after dark. 

Cautiously, least a crackling twig should attract 
attention, slowly for locomotion was painful to the 
wounded man, but ever steadily homeward he ecrawl- 
ed. He looked at his watch—it was half-past nine 
and he was only half way there. He must hurry. 
He attempted to run, but found it so painful that he 
had to stuff his handkerchief in his mouth to stifle 
the cry of pain. Hobbling, crawling, sliding, almost 
cvercome with exhaustion, he finally reached his 
home. It was ten-thirty and the house was dark. 
He turned the knob and hobbling painfully climbed 
the narrow stairway that led to the bedrooms up- 
stairs, and stood before his wife. 

(Concluded in the next issue) 
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Some of the hovels in which the Colored inhabitants of large cities are forced to live. 
Loose weatherboards on a condemn- 
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DEEPEST DEPTHS 


By The Investigator 


é6 ’M A STRANGER in town.” 
“No, you ain’t.” 
“But I am, madam,” I insisted as Mrs. Peel 
looked through me with a scowl on her face 
of a queer design. : 

“Lady, I am from Cassopolis, Michigan, and my 
sewing circle has sent me down here to report to it 
at our next bi-monthly meeting some of the conditions 
in a big city.” 

“T’ll open up, then, and tell you what you want to 
know, if you are from out of town.” Mrs. Peel’s 
face melted into radiance as she was assured that I 
‘was from out of town. 

She explained to me that every once in a while 
some investigator comes around to investigate condi- 
tions among Colored people. Three had been around 
in the last three weeks—one an elderly white man, 
one a Colored man, and one a Colored lady. 

“What do they conie around so often for?” I asked. 

“Don’t know; but conditions don’t change any. I 
complained to the alderman twice about my toilet and 
every time I pay my rent to the landlord. None of 
them pay me no mind.” 

“What is the matter with the toilet?” 

“Oh, nothing, only I don’t care about my children 
breathing the air from it. You know it only carries 
off about once a day and sometimes when the baby 
throws rags in it, it stops up for several days until 
John comes home. He is away all week working in 
Indiana Harbor in the mills.” 

“Where is the toilet situated?” I interrupted. 

“Off from the kitchen.” 

She led me to it. I knew we were approaching it 
when two rooms away. The fetid atmosphere stifled 
me and I drew my handkerchief to protect my mouth 
and nose, explaining to the lady at the same time 
that I can’t keep down summer colds. 

“Madam,” she said, “covering up your mouth and 
nose helps a cold.” 

“Probably so,” I maneuvered, “but I have made it a 
habit.” 

The toilet ‘was a rickety affair; broken seated, no 
flushing system. A bucket of water was there to 


Which reveals the actual living conditions of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Colored people 


throw in. On the floor were newspapers. There was 
no door between the kitchen and the toilet. 

I thanked Mrs. Peel for her courtesy and went out 
of the front door directly into the street, or rather 
the alley. I picked my way along the alley between 
Federal and Dearborn streets, just south of Thirty- 
ninth street. Two little barefooted urchins begged 
me for a penny. I gave them some coppers. They 
ran pellmell down the alley, the little boy of five or 
six years pulling and dragging his little sister 
through the manure, garbage, cans and broken bot- 
tles. 

I laughed as I saw the little girl jump to her feet 
at each stumble, with a smile on her face. When the 
children suddenly rounded the corner, my attention 
was directed to some men who were wrecking a build- 
ing at 27 W. 39th St. The building had no founda- 
tion; the flooring possessed a thick coat of grease, 
and black blood. One of the laborers stuck his pick 
into the floor where the kitchen had been. An affair 
something like a trap door ‘was pulled from its place. 
Under it were ten or fifteen chicken carcasses, feath- 
ers, bones and a dead dog. 

I inquired next door why the place was being torn 
down. A lady told me that it had been condemned 
about eighteen months ago but since then a restaur- 
ant had been there. To be exact, it was in May when 
the owner served notice that he was going to wreck 
the building, in order to abide by the law. 

By this time the little boy and girl returned with 
their dirty faces buried in ice cream cones. They 
ran across Thirty-ninth street into the alley. I fol- 
lowed. The little boy stopped at the side entrance of 
the fish market at 44 W. 39th Street. He rammed 
his hand into a pile of rubbish, pulled out an ice 
cream straw from amidst the fish scales, egg shells 
and flies. They ran on down the alley toward Thirty- 
eighth street. I followed to ascertain where they 
were going. 

I stopped to talk with a stable keeper in the rear 


of 3829 Federal street. 
inquiries. 

He said, “Ain’t no use trying to do nothing for 
these Colored folks over there. They don’t appreciate 
nothing. Just look here. See that pile of mattress 
fillings and springs. I know I didn’t put them there 
and the lady across the alley didn’t. It’s just low- 
downish among ’em.” 

“Who put that manure across the alley?” 

“I did that,” he said; “we move it ever’ day. Here 
are my horses,” he said, pointing to four animals that 
were only shadows of horses. 

I looked at the manure pile again and drew my con- 
clusion about the daily removal of it. 

“When was the last time the alley was cleaned? 
I asked. 

“A! out a week ago,” he said. “You know the city 
could clean this alley twice a day and then this rub- 
bish would be here. There’s no hope for Colored 
folks.” 

My little friends, the children, attracted my atten- 
tion again. They were outside of their home. The 
mother was trying to induce a huckster to reduce the 
price of half a watermelon. 

Under the horse’s feet was a dead rat. A vicious 
kick by the horse dislodged a fly from a sore on his 
leg. This stirred up the myriad flies swarming 
around the rat. Several alighted on the melon and 
when the vendor made a wide sweep with his hand, 
one lighted on a piece of jam and bread eaten by one 
of the urchins. 

I moved on and as I waited for two teams to pass, 
a lady, Mrs. Ella Wyche, said, “Did you ever see so 
much filth in all your life?” 

I admitted that the condition of the alley was 
frightful. 

“Don’t you know,” she said, 
cleaned up the alley this year?” 

“But the teamster up the alley says it was cleaned 
about ten days ago,” I protested. 

“Oh, no,” she said, shaking her head slowly and 
stiffly, “do you know what that very man does? When- 

(Continued on page 7) 
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SUPERFAT 


By A. Stranger Still. 





HE king, for more years than 
Pink could remember, had been liv- 
ing on sheer willpower. Asthma 
has been reinforced by heart trou- 
) ble before he finally gave up the 
unequal struggle. Pink arrived in 
time to carry the empty shell into 
the front room and lay it gently on 
the couch. The old house had been 
remodeled recently, but the family 

tastes and habits hadn’t. Appar- 
ently everything in this room was at outs with every- 
thing else. A player piano stood on a tattered rag 
carpet, while a soap box served as stand and music 
case for an expensive graphaphone. A brass bed of tne 
loudest pattern boasted a worn patchwork quilt as a 
spread, and squeezed its way willy-nilly between a 
dresser on three castors and a trunk with one hinge. 
Flattering likenesses of kindred and friends galore 
looked from fussy frames on a stained glass door and 
a broken mirror. 

The corpse stirred and the mourners scattered, and 
ceased to moan. Pink was the first to recover. The 
widow and orphan hadn’t fully recovered when last 
interviewed. Pink propped up the dying one on pil- 
lows and phoned the doctor. Again the stout soul 
asserted itself over the wasted flesh, and the sick 
man opened his eyes, recognizing Pink and beckon- 
ing. 

“Pink,” he wheezed and panted, “I’se done had de 
conscience on my mind eve’y sence you tell me ’bout 
dat paten’ butter skimmer. You’s too good er boy 
to git into trouble wid dem Chicowgo folks lak you 
done wid de pollus (policy) gang.” 

“What about the policy, Uncle Jo Josh?” 

“Gwan, chile; mus’ think I’se er bo’n fool. Ain’t 
I done know dat crowd ain’t pay nobody nothin’? an’ 





THE STORY OF THE STORY 


J. Pinkard Horey, a young ne’er-do-well takes up 
the agency for “Superfat” a wonderful preparation 
that is guaranteed to add ten pounds to the butter 
yield of a given quanity of milk. He sells some of 
it to all the farmers in the community except Uncle 
Jo Josh. 

Uncle Jo Josh is the butter king of that commun- 
ity. He can make better butter and more of it out 
of a given quantity of milk than any one else. Uncle 
Jo Josh refused absolutely to buy any “Superfat” 
because he says it might “spile his milk and pizen 
his customers.” 

Pink goes home to find his wife churning butter 
with “Superfat.” She gives him a tongue lashing 
because the butter won’t harden. Meanwhile Uncle 
Jo Josh’s son, Uriah, comes in breathless to say 
that his “Pappy done gut ’oun in de stable wiff de 
limbo in de back an’ de crick in de heart an’ de 
asmie and his mammy say please come an’ he’p 
him git up an’ put him to baid.” 

Pink hastens with the boy to old Uncle Jo Josh’s 
house, glad enough to escape his wife’s sharp ton- 
gue. Now finish the story. 


dat you mout nigh break yourse’f up to pay me outen 
your own pocket?” 

Pink didn’t deny it. 

“Now "bout dat butter,” proceeded the ex-corpse; 
“ever’*body know I makes de bes’ butter in ’Gusty 
County, but d’ain’t nobody knows how I does it. 
Fo’ks come here fom Philliediddle an’ ev’y other 
furren state an’ wanter gimme big money fer de se- 
cret, but ’tain’t none er me. I larnt it fom my 
mammy, an’ I ’tended to larn Uriah some time. 

“Dat gang f’om Chicowgo well nigh didn’t give 
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ever he has cans and ashes on his wagon around six 
o’clock at night, he dumps them any place in the 
alley. Why, he ain’t changed the bedding for those 
horses in ‘weeks. We have complained about it for 
months and no one in authority gives us a hearing. 
I’m telling you the truth,” she said. She probably 
thought there was some doubt in my mind as to her 
truthfulness. 

“IT wouldn't talk about nothin’ or nobody in this 
neighborhood if it weren’t true.” 

“How long have you lived in the netghborhood?” 

“T have lived at 3752 Dearborn street for ten years. 
My landlord has never given me any screens. My 
kitchen is fifteen feet from the alley and ten dead 
rats I counted this morning.” 

“Have you no bath?” 

“No, but my agent at 47th and State streets, has 
promised to put a toilet inside of the house for me 
because I have been so faithful with my rent.” 

“Does he decorate each year for you?” 


“No, ma’am, he has never cleaned for me. I paid 
$40.00 about six years ago to have it cleaned and he 
let me keep $15.00 out of the rent.” 

“What kind of a foundation has your house?” 

“It ain’t got any. Our house is damp and the lady 
on the first floor, Mrs. Ward, tore away some boards 
so that the ground could dry out.” 

“May I use your name?” 

“Certainly so; somebody has got to take the lead in 
this matter ‘which is really the cause of consumption 
and so many other diseases.” 

“I thank you kindly, Mrs. Wyche.” 

I moved on and pulled out my notebook again, when 
I was in the Thirty-fifth street block on Federal 
street. On the east side of the street were eighteen 
houses. Not a single one had a screen in it. By the 
way, this is the last of June. 

“What are you doing, lady?” inquired a sick Col- 
red woman who ‘was evidently out to get some fresh 
air at 3526 Federal street. 

“I was wondering why there are no screens in the 
windows around here.” 


“Screens!” She seemed astonished that I should 


even take notice of their absence. “Why, lady, there 
ain’t been no screens in the windows since I’ve been 
here, and that’s close on to three year.” 

“What does the house rent for?” I asked. 

“T don’t knaw. I am only a roomer. I pay $1.00 a 
week for’ my room.” 

“What privilege do you have?” 

“T can cook, wash and iron.” 

“Where do you dry your clothes?” 

“In my bedroom. We have no yard or basement.” 

“May I use your name in this matter?” 

“You can. My name is Miss K. Wilson.” 

“And your landlord?” 

“Mr. Monroe Jones.” 

I bade her adieu and starting to leave I saw a gar- 
bage can sitting near the street. 

“What is the garbage can doing so close to the 
street?” I inquired. 

“You see, we have no alley, the railroad tracks are 
in the rear.” 

“How often do they remove your garbage?” 

‘Every morning.” 

“And clean your street?” 

“It hasn’t been cleaned this year.” 
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me no res’ day nur night. Out gone one, an’ in 
come t’other de livelong day, tell I mout nigh gone 
on crazy. So I went an’ took an’ sole my birfright 
an’ bo’t dis furnichew an’ done dis buildin’ wid de 
p’oceeds.” 

The old man chuckled himself into a fit of cough- 
ing and at length regained strength to finish. 

“Dey knows how to make it,’ says I, ‘but how 
dey gwine pack it?’ I ain’t tole ’em dat. No, an’ I 
warn’t gwine tell ’em, nuther. But you’s a good 
boy, Pink, an’ I gwine tell you, pervidin’ you makes 
me on prommus.” 

“I’ll promise you anything in reason, Uncle Jo 
Josh.” 

“I can’t tell you dey part of de secret ’case I done 
prommus dem I won’t tell nobody. Now you prom- 
mus dat you will make dem pay five thousan’ dollars 
fer de res’ of it an’ dat you'll give Betsy an’ Uriah 
half de money.” 

“Do you want it in writin’s, Uncle Jo Josh?” 

“Gwan, boy; I’se a dyin’ man. Ain’t I well know 
you keep your word?” 

All right, I promise. What is it?” 

The sufferer closed his eyes and srriled his satis- 
faction. 

“Jes’ let de butter stan’ double time in de milk 
befo’ you pack iz, an’ don’t make it toc salty. Da’s 
all.” d 

“But suppose you pack it wrong an’ it turn soft 
as vaseline?” 

“Da’s easy, chile; nex’ time you takes fresh but- 
ter outen your milk, put er little er de soft butter 
in de blink milk an’ let it stan’. Keep on dat way 
till you done wuck it all up.” 

The king is dead, but his kingdom lives, and John- 


son (Uriah) and Horey occupy the throne in part- 
nership. 


I looked up and saw a rag-picker kicking aside 
some rubbish. His bony horse was covered with a 
lace curtain and its eyes with a mosquito net. I 
heaved a heavy sigh and envied the horse. I counted 
the houses on the ‘west side of Federal street. There 
were twenty—only one had screens in in; that one 
house was quite distinctive. Again I cast my jealous 
eyes towards the horse. 


On the northeast corner of Thirty-third and Dear- 
born streets were seven four-room cottages with stove 
heat, kerosene lights and toilets outside of the house. 
The staircases were closed ones. A lady with a “Poro” 
and a “Furnished Room” sign in the window would 
not be quoted. There were no shades up to her win- 
dows nor screens. She said she had lived there eight- 
een years and not a single one of the houses had ever 
been painted; one had been ‘whitewashed once. She 
also said that her house has never had a re-papering. 
Rat holes were numerous and flies plentiful. Her 
rent is $10.00 per month. Her husband, who died 
three years ago, left her without funds and with 


three children. All had coughs, deep-seated and 
hollow. 
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The Investigator will not dig any farther into con- 
ditions as they really exist among Colored people in 
a big city. These observations were made with the 
writer’s own eyes, with her notebook and pencil ready 
for notation. There was no color added to the pre- 


ture—it was put in print as it was given and ob 
served. 


These are a few of the conditions that white people 
and the better class of Colored people permit to exist 
within a stone’s throw of State street and Michigan 
Boulevard. It would be more exact to say that this is 
a condition that exists in all big cities. And yet, 
when some Colored people seek to flee such surround- 
ings, they get the stamp of being intruders in the 
white residential districts. No thinking man can hope 
to hold Colored people in such squalor. If more 
thinking and greater effort were displayed in keep- 
ing healthful and homelike the present habitat of Col- 
ored people, much progress would be made in making 
Colored people contented with their environments. 
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HE writer strolled along a street, which unaez 

ordinary circumstances was quiet, but on this 
particular afternoon it was crowded with Colored peo- 
ple and white people, to the overflowing point, and 
both races were exercising their lungs rather vigor- 
ously. I peeped over several big hats and behold I 
saw a lady in bloomers rounding third base with 
a dash that made me tip-toe higher to be sure my eyes 
were telling me the truth. She was speeding on to- 
wards the home plate and all of a sudden amid deaf- 
ening shouts she “hit the dirt” with a vim, twist- 
ed her body with the agility of a professional ball 
player and evaded the catcher who was diving after 
her, like a cat after a mouse. 


The runner was safe and the boy of about sixteen 
years of age was kicking and stamping the ground 
in disgust at the same time trying to explain to the 
crowd in his dumb way that an injury to a finger 
had prevented him from tagging the runner. The 
shouts had hardly died down when the umpire yelled, 
“strike one!” 


“Aw, give her a chance to get up to the plate,” 
a big throated fellow in the crowd put in. 


“Strike two!’ the umpire said again as the lady 
batter took another strike. 


“T’ll spot the next one,” chirped a weak voice 
from the lady batter who stood about five feet two 
inches in her baseball shoes. She stood there on 
the left side of the plate with her bat swinging 
nervously in her hands and her head rocking: with 
indignation because the pitcher had got her in a 
“hole.” 


The pitcher wound up as if he meant business. 
The batter walked up on the ball. There was a bang 
and the ball soared over the head of the right field- 
er. The crowd lost its composure again and yelled 
like so many maniacs. The runner rounded first 
base and approached second base with speed un- 
slackened. The second baseman stepped in the way 
only to be pushed aside by the on-rushing runner 
who shuffled her feet to get back into her stride. The 
runner was almost on the heels of another woman 
when both began “head first” dives for the home 
plate. The.crowd held its breath at this moment for 
the right fielder had recovered the ball and had begun 
a perfect throw home. The catcher received the 
throw and hesitated a second for how could any 
human put the ball on two runners at the same 
time? That moment of hesitation was sufficient for 
the women runners to complete their slides and both 
were safe. 


Again a shout went up that could be heard for 
many blocks. The women won the game by this 
ninth inning display of fight and nerve. Nine 
boys ranging in ages from fourteen to seventeen 
were disgusted and beaten. The victors were eight 
women and one boy who caught for the lady team. 
These Colored ladies, so a later trip to see them play 
revealed, are not newcomers in the base ball world 
but veterans of several seasons and from the brand 
of base ball they display they. are as proficient as 
beys under eighteen years of age. 


The pitcher possessed an out-curve with a sharp 
break and a fast ball that was well worth looking 
over. They field with form, angle their bodies in 
the position from which to make throws most readily, 
handle their hands so skillfully that there is a com- 
plete absence of “butter fingers.” The catcher, a 
boy ef seventeen, “whips” the ball to the basewomen 
with no mercy and even “shoves” the ball back to 
the pitcher with a force that smacks. 


In chasing a fly ball, the fielders set sail the 
moment the ball is hit and show as rare judgment 
in returning the ball to the field as any set of ama- 
teur ball players. They lost themselves in the game 
so thoroughly that even they—women—place their 
limbs in jeopardy by blocking runners and sliding 
to bases. 


The players never hesitate to tell the pitcher what 
they think of him when he calls a strike, a ball, or 
one of their own runners out when she was safe. 


COLORED WOMEN PLAY BALL 
By Howard A. Phelps 





Dressed in loose fitting blouses, bloomers, regula- 
tion base ball stockings, shoes and caps, these wo- 





Sol Butler 


Se 


men have unearthed a form of amusement that 
thrills themselves, gives them a healthy form of pas- 
time and attracks hundreds to see them, not merely 
because they are women but because they can play 
the game with thoroughness and ski!!. 


SOLOMON BUTLER 


7. Colored sprinter and broader jumper lived 
up to his reputation of being an athlete who 
would never disappoint his followers. At the Persh- 
ing Stadium in Paris, France, as a member of the 
American Team which participated in the Inter-Allied 
games, Solomon Butler added new laurels to his 
crown already studded with symbots of many vic- 
tories. 


As a sprinter he is a ten-second man, a slow starter, 
but a ‘whirlwind finisher. For some reason, which 
has not come to our attention, he was eliminated in 
the sprints overseas. Undaunted by his failure to 
place in the sprints, however, Butler came back in 
the broad jump, his specialty, with a vim. With his 
usual perfect take-off and a vicious kick in mid air, 
he landed 7.48 metres (a little more than 24 feet and 
four inches) from the take-off, a feat which ranks 
him among the great broad jumpers of all times. The 
world’s record is 24 feet 11% inches. 


Competing against Butler was the great Harvard 
broad jumper, Worthington, who had finished see- 
ond in the Eastern Inter-Collegiate at Philadelphia. 
Harold Johnson of the University of Michigan, who 
won the event in both the Eastern Inter-Collegiate 
and the Western Conference Track Meets, made his 
best record at Chicago with a jump of 24 feet 1 inch. 
It is well for him that Butler was on his way overseas 
when Johnson competed over here. 


Butler comes from Hutchinson, Kansas, where he 
competed on the high school team. He entered Du- 
buque College, Dubuque, Iowa, in quest of an A. B. 
degree and athletic laurels. He sought the latter on 
the cinder paths and in the sand pits of the broad 
jumper. He has won many laurels for his school 
during his three years’ residence there. Before But- 
ler entered Dubuque College, it was unknown in the 
athletic world. Since then Butler is the athletic rec- 
ord of Dubuque College. 





Coming! 
‘‘A DREAM OF HAITI’’ 
By Howard A. Phelps. 








JACK DEMPSEY, A SHADOW OR A MAN 


A* we predicted, Jess Willard fell by the wayside, 
and went the way they all eventually ge. It is 
not given to any prize fighter to be invincible. A 
sad state of affairs would have been imposed upon 
the American lovers of true sports had not such been 
the case with the big fellow who, as an athlete, is 
no more. 

Willard reigned in the heavy weight division for 
five years because he was of that tender-conscienced 
type of man who sneaks behind the color-line to pro- 
tect himself from formidable adversaries. When he 
became champion at least four or five Colored men 
were before the public eye who could have given any 
man, who was ever champion, a run for his gold. 
The color-line saved Willard for five years until as 
a mere shell of a fighting machine, he crumbled under 
the attack of a youth with a vicious punch. 

This new champion, Jack Dempsey, so the papers 
say, is about to sneak behind the same line. To do 
so, he will sacrifice the admiration and love of all 
dark skinned people throughout the world. The world 
yearns for a man who will defend his right to be 
called a champion against any man—even if that 
man lives in a remote corner of the world. If a 
Chinaman should excel all other pugilists in the land 
of Celestials, or a Laplander should become a high 


class fighter on the Steppes of the frozen North, he 
would be as deserving of a chance at the world’s 
champion as a “flunkey” at the New York docks 
who has displayed signs of championship caliber. 
Why then should Colored men be denied the oppor- 
tunity of becoming challengers of world’s champions? 

Fighting engrosses the attention of men ranging 
from the hobo to multi-millionaires. It has a manly 
appeal which no one can deny. The game has suf- 
fered because'of the lack of throwing proper safe- 
guards about the game. A new weakness has ap- 
peared in the taint of the color foolishness. Will 
Dempsey permit the color disease to mar his pop- 
ularity? Will he be a real champion or a mere 
shadow as his predecessor was? 

Of course we do not put much faith in white news- 
paper talk for many white writers often write 
what their hearts desire should come to pass. When 
the Colored man of calibre arrives on the pugilistie 
map, (will Dempsey dive into a hole and wait until 
the color-line has been thrown about him of suffi- 
cient strength to protect his crown and jaw from 
destruction? 

We repeat—we are waiting to learn whether Jack 
Dempsey is also a shadow or a red blooded man who 
will stand up before any man who walks. 
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IN THE LIMELIGHT 


By Howard A. Phelps 








Charles S. Duke 





NE of the coolest and best informed Colored men 

in America upon the housing conditions of his 

people is a Mr. Charlees S. Duke of Chicago, Illinois, 

a civil engineer, an army officer, and a hard ‘worker. 

The Colored people’s expansion and dissatisfaction 

with their restricted educational, financial and social 

status, can be expressed by their departure from 

many districts which white people thought the Col- 

ored people would never abandon. Our people are in 
quest of better homes. 

Realizing the serious turn which attends such 
movements whether in Chicago or in small hamlets, 
Mr. Duke read and digested every book available upon 
housing conditions, ‘went into consultation with Col- 
ored and white editors, business men, clergymen and 
social workers. He also wended his way into the 
slums and into sections where the strife for occu- 
pancy waxed hottest between Colored and white peo- 
ple. Mr. Duke’s findings and the results of this 
sweeping investigation are summed up in a small 
pamphlet which he has for sale, “The Housing Con- 
ditions Among Colored People.” 

The pamphlet bespeaks his workmanship and 
scrupulous regard for minute detail. It is devoid of 
passion, a cold, calculating glance into a question 
which most people cannot approach with coolness. 
The pages sparkle ‘with jewels of thought, couched 
in pure English, as it were, the stamp of the Harvard 
way. 

He graduated from Harvard University with an A. 
B. degree in the class of 1904. Matriculating at Har- 
vard University in 1901, Mr. Duke carried to that in- 
stitution three scholarships and a mania for big tasks. 
He completed a four-year course in three years, al- 
though handicapped by having to work all the time. 
Since leaving campus life, Mr. Duke has continued to 
do things monumental He has served as a principal 
in the Indianapolis public schools; he stopped on the 
wayside while there and permitted love to steal into 
his heart. Miss Taylor, also a school teacher, opened 
his heart. He is also a civil engineer from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, class of 1913. He has held im- 
portant positions as civil engineer, assisting in the 
construction of the M. 'H. L. R. R. and in the comple- 
tion of the elevation of the Pennsylvania tracks lead- 
ing into Chicago. 

In the spring of 1910, Mr. Duke acted as the per- 
sonal advisor and engineer to Mr. George W. Jack- 
son (‘white) on the Merriam Commission in the inves- 
tigation of the South West Land and Lake Tunnel of 
the Chicago City and Water System. Mr. Duke’s testi- 
mony was so expert that the thesis on this investiga- 
tion appeared in the Engineers’ News Record of De- 
cember 13th, 1913. 

At the present time he is a member of the City 
Engineering Corps in the Designing Section of the 
City Bridge Division. 

Mr. Duke has another interesting angle to his life. 
For three years, from 1914 to 1917, he was a first 
lieutenant in the old Eighth Regiment, resigning to 
take the examination for the Officers’ Reserve Train- 
ing Corps. He attained the rank of Captain of Engi- 
neers by passing the mental and professional test, 
but never saw active service in the world war because 
of physical disability—being underweight. He is a 
little fellow—to see him one would think he would 
have little chance to keep afoot in a region of gales. 





Archibald H. Grimké 


oe Spingarn medal, given each year to the 
person of African descent who has made 
the highest achievement in any field of elevated 
human endeavor, has been pinned on the breast of 
Archibald H. Grimké of Washington, D. C. The 
donors honor a man whose seventy years of service 
to the Colored people and his country exemplifies 
the finest virtues of which we all dream should be 
the inspiration of the American republic. 

Through these many years, Mr. Grimké has labor- 
ed to lead a life full of service. He was born in 
Charleston, S. C., August 17th, 1849, and picked up 
sufficient rudiments of education to enter Lincoln 
University, where he graduated with honors, in 1870, 
with a bachelor’s degree, and again in 1872 pith a 
master’s degree. He became a bachelor of laws from 
Harvard University in 1874. 

Mr. Grimké entered the field of journalism and ac- 
quitted himself creditably as the editor of the 
Hub, a Boston periodical, and contributed to the Bos- 
ton Transcript and the Traveler. He responded to 
the call of his country for foreign service as a 
United States Consul to Santo Domingo from 1894 
to 1898. An amiability between this big republic and 
the little island of the sunny Caribbean was created 
during Mr. Grimké’s incumbancy which has assisted 
in smoothing out many misunderstandings between 
the men of the sea and Uncle Sam. 

His literary contributions are gems of the rarest 
variety. His “Lives of William Lloyd Garrison and 
Charles Francis Sumner” are sweet recollections of 
those great champions of human rights—a story 
which Mr. Grimké handles with originality and 
power, making those-dead heroes live and act in 
present day affairs and adding lustre and brilliancy 
to his own literary endeavors. As president of the 
American Negro Academy, he has displayed his great 
power as an organizer, and today that academy 
ranks as the highest literary society among Colored 
people. 

Mr. Grimké not merely lived in Washington but 
occupied two residences—one at home and the other 
on the steps of the Capitol. At the latter place he 
watched with unceasing vigilance in the interest of 
his race—with his eyes forever on those who peddled 
race discrimination. But for this man’s heroic and 
several generations of sentinel duty on the steps of the 
Capitol, today the Colored people may have had the 
chains of prejudice more securely bolted about their 
necks. As a mighty weapon in later days Mr. Grimké 
has consummated the Washington branch of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. With his usual finesse in handling men and 
big issues, the Capitol branch bespeaks vigor and 
finish and breathes of the Grimké way of accom- 
plishment. 





Rev. Eli T. Martin 


I T IS the purpose of these columns to review the- 
career of Colored men and women whose deeds 
are extraordinary or attainments unique and pure. 
We approach the survey of Dr. Eli T. Martin’s life 
with a deep feeling of appreciation of days well spent. 
Down in the little French colonized town of Bor- 
deaux, South Carolina, where Colored people were 
little considered as deserving of the rudimentary ele- 
ments of education, not to mention a finished educa- 
tion, was born Eli T. Martin in the year that wrote 
the doom of the Confederacy. He was the third child 
in a family of fifteen children. The parents died 
a few years after the termination of the war. Eli 
and his brothers accepted as a religious duty the task 
of bringing the other children to maturity. The three 
brothers kept their shoulders to the ‘wheel until the 
younger children were approaching manhood and 
womanhood. So devoted was Eli to the labors of the 
field that it had not dawned upon him that a life 
cannot be full without some knowledge of books. 

He ‘was twenty-one years of age when the awaken- 
ing came. At that late age he hardly knew how te 
write his name. With grit undiminished by hard 
labor, Eli turned his eyes towards the fair fields of 
education. A little boy, then, enters a school for the 
first time at twenty-one years of age. The Little 
River Baptist Association of Abbeyville, South Caro- 
lina, as a token of their appreciation of one of their 
favorite son’s constancy to an ideal, donated $12.50 
towards his education as their concrete expressions 
of good-will. 

Step by step Mr. Martin mounted the ladder of 
education. Many dark days were his portion. More 
than a dozen times Mr. Martin felt that the goal was 
too far distant; that an “old man” could never reach 
the top. There was a force, however, which beckoned 
him on. He desired to lift his fellow-men out of the 
rut of life and as he ascended a voice, siren-like, said, 
“Go on, go on, go en.” Mr. Martin heeded the call to 
duty and passed eut ef the doors of Virginia Union 
University at the age ef thirty-eight with the degree 
of Bacheler of Divinity. That is an age at which 
ambition is about to die in most people. In Rev. 
Martin the flame had just begun. 

Today, “in recognitien ef his efficient public serv- 
ices and leadership in Christian Work,” Virginia 
Union University ealls her former student back to the 
campus to receive the honorary degree of Doctor ef 
Divinity. While Dr. Martin was undermining church 
strife, disinterestedness, and slothfulness in the Beth- 
esda Baptist Chureh in Chicago, his alma mater was 
watching him. They took cognizance of his elevation 
of Bethesda Baptis# Ghureh from a store at 3232 
South State Street with an apparent membership of 
eighty-four, to their present $18,000 edifice with no 
mortgage and a membership of 1,000 in thirteen 
years. 


THE SUCGESSFUL LIFE 

Every humar being,—man, woman and child, here 
and convict, neurasthemic and deep-sea fisherman, 
athlete and imvalid—needs the blessing of 
through three, and ealy three great channels; 
play and love. With these any life is happy in 
of sorrow and pain, eweeessfal in spite of the 
est failures. 
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LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. Removes corns 
from between the toes. 


PRICE, 25c 


At All Drug Stores or 


THE CORN-OUT 
REMEDY 
COMPANY 


Chicago, III. 
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A perfect ‘shortening 
Ideal for frying 


In three convenient sizes. ae 
Swift & Company. USA s iar , eee 
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SERVICE 


By Jessie Elizabeth Jones 











Mrs. Jessie E. Jones 





“Stretching forth her hand to all in 


need—to Jew or Gentile, black or 
white, knowing no favors, yet favoring 
all.” 


T is difficult to undertake anything 
but a sketch of the activities of the 
Home Service Section of the American 
Red Cross, the department with which 
the writer has been identified since 
shortly after the beginning of the 
war. The enormous _ responsibility 
devolving upon this section of the Red 
Cross by reason of the more than 
twenty thousand families recorded, 
has made the workers forget time and 
the great humanitarian appeal of the 
Red Cross, teaching unselfishness and 
helpfulness to others, touches the soul 
and makes service the only keynote. 
One of its fundamental responsibilities 
is the development of the conception 
of life, which leaves in the learner the 
understanding that a good life is one 
which uses its best ability for the pur- 
pose of contributing to the improve- 
ment of the social condition and to the 
happiness of the people in general and 
not in order that the individual in pos- 
session of these abilities may use them 
selfishly and with the idea of getting 
most out of life for himself only. 

To enumerate the duties, as before 
stated, would be difficult—making 
ready for a little new comer in our 
soldiers’ families,—to the burying of 
their loved ones, keeping the homes 


wholesome and the families happy and 
cheerful, -and through the splendid 
co-operation of our corps of volunteer 
physicians, giving medical and hospital 
care, advising, encouraging and help- 
ing with the many social and economic 
problems that continually arise to 
trouble “our families” are a few 
items listed under Home Service. 

Now at the close of the war, every 
soldier who reaches shore, at once be- 
comes acquainted with the meaning of 
the phrase “when in doubt or trou- 
ble, seek the Red Cross,” and so the 
word is passed along, from man to 
man, that the “Greatest Mother in the 
World” has a set of active, willing 
representatives whose ideal is to 
stand as a best friend for every sol- 
dier. 

Here are a few stories culled at 
random from a day’s gleaning: 

Mrs. A.—was not very strong and 
only able to assist herself very little. 
During her husband’s absence from 
home, the Red Cross provided very 
extensive medical care as well as fi- 
nancial assistance. After husband re- 
turned, the couple were estranged but 
a reconciliation has been affected 
through the efforts of the Red Cross, 
Mr. A. has lucrative employment and 
the couple are on the high way to hap- 
piness. Another case: Family consists 
of man, wife, step-daughter,—wife 
very illiterate and in poor health, no 
income other than the money received 
from the Government which was sup- 
plemented, to meet the family budget 
by the Red Cross. The man died in 
service, leaving the wife absolutely 
helpless, a stranger to city ways, with 
no relatives at hand. The Red Cross 
came, assumed the entire responsibil- 
ity in filing claims for compensation 
and insurance, adjusted the over- 
charge in undertaker’s bill and the 
widow is now in receipt of her regular 
monthly payment of insurance and 
compensation, the little girl in school, 
and happy to bethere. The family has 
moved to a better neighborhood and 
the environments are in favor of 


mother’s and child’s uplift. 





THE MORTORISTS’ PRIMER 
By Judge John Stelk 


The driver must 


1—not drive a car without the own- 
er’s consent 

2—give warning and slow up when 
approaching man or beast. 

8—give signal when intending to 
swerve either to right or left 

4—-give signal when intending to 
slow up or stop 

5—exercise care to avoid injury to 
persons or property 


6—stop when person or property has 
been injured 


7—give true name and address. 
8—turn to right when -eeting an- 
other vehicle 


9—turn to left when overtaking an- 
other vehicle except on street 
car tracks, then the turn must 
be to the right 

10—turn to the right when given a 
signal by a veliicle which de- 
sires to pass from behind 
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Collections. 
Chicago, Ill., May 31st, 1919. 
Half-Century Law Dept., Chicago. 


Gentlemen: My wife and I hold a 
note signed by a former acquaintance 
for over four hundred dollars. The 
note is long since past due and al- 
though we have repeatedly asked the 
maker to pay us at least. something 
on account thereof, he steadfastly re- 
fuses to pay anything. We have 
never had occasion to retain an attor- 
ney and would like to collect our 
money without being compelled to pay 
attorney’s fees. 

(a) Can we collect the money with- 
cut an attorney? 

(b) Can we garnishee his wages? 

R. C. Burton. 

(a) Depends upon your knowledge 
of the law; I would suggest that you 
retain an attorney to first obtain a 
judgment and the endeavor to enforce 
payment of the judgment. 

(b) Yes, in excess of the judgment 
debtor’s exemptions. 

Half-Century Law Department. 





Contract of Minor Not Binding on 
Minor. 
Memphis, Tenn., May 25th, 1919. 
Half-Century Law Dept., Chicago. 
Dear Sirs: While attending high 
school, I subscribed for the purchase 
of some books and magazines, the 
books were never delivered but the 
magazines have been delivered for 
about five months. I have paid on 
account the sum of four dollars. The 
total amount subscribed to be paid 
was twenty-one dollars. My allowance 
has been discontinued and I find my- 
self unable to pay the money. I am 
not yet of age and have notified the 
publishers to discontinue the subscrip- 
tion and not to forward the books. 
Can the publishers compel me to live 
up to my agreement? 
Hattie B. Shaw. 
(a) If you were a minor at the time 
of signing the contract the contract 
would not be binding. 


Half-Century Law Department. 





Who Should Be Appointed Guardian. 
New York, June Ist, 1919. 
Half-Century Law Dept., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: My child, now ten 
years of age, was bequeathed some 
money by a friend of the family and 
I am told that I will have to have a 
guardian appointed before the money 
will be paid. Is this correct? May 
I have myself appointed the guardian? 
Mrs. Elsie Benson. 
Yes. The Court appointing has the 
widest discretion to appoint a guar- 
dian for the best interests of the child, 
preference being given a surviving pa- 
rent or relative. And the Court is 
generally guided but not controlled by 
the wishes of the parent. 


Half-Century Law Department. 


and addressed to the Half-Century 
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Conducted by THE CENTRAL 
: : CenTrat 2692 
Atty. Richard Hill, Jr. ; Suen tienen 
For the benefit of our many read- NAME” 17 NortH Strate Streer 2692 


ers, Atty. Richard Hill will answer 
legal questions of general interest 
through this column. Letters for this 
department should be signed with the 
names and addresses of the writers 


Electric Washers and lroners 
Electric Washers and Ironers are no longer a luxury. 


They are a necessity. 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 
demanding them. 


BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


JUDD’S 


Electric, Gas-heated 


Law Department. Inquiries must not 
exceed two hundred words. 


Legitimacy of Children Not Affected. 
Carrollton, Mo., May ist, 1919. 

Dear Sirs: I am a married woman 
with two little girls; my husband 
lives up to none of his marital obli- 
gations and I desire a divorce. Could 
I secure a divorce and the custody of 
the children? Would a divorce affect 
the legitimacy of the children 

Mrs. V. B. Jones. 

As to whether you have adequate 
and sufficient grounds for suit for di- 
vorce depends upon the circumstances 
and misconduct of the husband in 
your particular case. If you have suf- 
ficient grounds for a divorce and you, 
yourself, are a proper person for the 
custody of the children, no doubt it 
would be given you. You had better 
consult an attorney. 

No divorce affects the legitimacy of 
the children of a marriage, except in 
cases where the marriage shall be de- 
clared void. 

Half-Century Law Department. 


“Easy” Washer 
and his" 
Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 





The “Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 
The “Easy Saves your time. 
The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes. 
The “Easy” saves your money. 


See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, III. 





Remarriage Within One Year. 
Cairo, Ill., May 31st, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, Chicago. 
Dear Editor: I am advised that a 
person divorced in Illinois should not 
marry again within one year from the 
time of the divorce. Suppose one leaves 
the State of Illinois, and marries in 
another state, would the marriage still 
be illegal 
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PU-RIE 


For Destroying Odors From Perspiration 
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Althea V. Brown. 
The marriage would still be a void 
marriage in this State. The Illinois 
Statute has extraterritorial effect, and 
marriages contracted in other states 
fall within its perview. 
Half-Century Law Department. 


iu 


For the person who perspires freely, bathing 
is not sufficient. You could bathe twice 
every day when the thermometor registers 
98 in the shade and still not be fre2 from 
body odors. 
odors from perspiration; is a dainty, white, 
odorless cream; a little Pu-Ri applied to any 
part of the body gives instant relief. 


Time for Foreclosure. 
Chicago, Ill., June 2, 1919. 
. Gentlemen: I loaned some money to 
a neighbor and received from him his 
note secured by chattel mortgage on 
his store fixtures. The note has been 
due now for over two months. What 
should I do to protect my interest? 
Frank Owens. 
(a) Foreclose at once. Foreclosure 
of chattel mortgages must follow with- 
in a reasonable time after maturity of 
the debt. 
Half-Century Law Department. 


Pu-Ri neutralizes all unplea;ant 





Wi 


Can be Purchased from any Reliable Drug Store 


No Legal Liability. 

Dear Editor: Four years ago my 
brother was engaged in the restaurant 
business and contracted a debt for one 
hundred and fifty dollars from a 
wholesale butcher. The debt was not 
paid for some time, and at the solici- 
tation of my brother, I told the butcher 
that I would guarantee payment of the 
money due him. The debt has never 
been paid and the butcher now seeks to 
enforce payment by me. Am I liable 
for the money? Henry B. Hodge. 

No. If you gave your word to pay 
the money, you ought to keep your 
word, but there is no legal liability. 

Half-Century Law Department. 


THE 
Overton - Hygienic 


Mfg. Company 


A 
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Its A Long Way To My Old Home Town 


By GRACE & F. W. INGRAM & GEO. HILL. 


Arranged by Burrell Van Buren 
Moderato a 
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wond’- ring what to do and think - ing dear of you. 
youve been in my heart Ive loved you all the time, 
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GARDEN 





Do You Like Geod Perfumes? 


THEN TRY HE invitations sent out for a for- 

mal garden party should be en- 

graved in black script or block letter- 

O [ R PERFUMES ing on large white cards or on sheets 
a a of white note paper. The correct 
form of invitation shows the name 


AND of the person asked, written in by 
hand on a line left for the purpose. 


4 | \ W As a rule the invitation is issued in 
OILE the name of the hostess only. 
Mrs. Andrew Johnson 
requests the pleasure of 








If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors 
use some of these: 


LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 


Company on Monday afternoon 


HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. June sixteenth 
DIANANIS—Something new and original. from four until seven o'clock 
LE TREFLE—tThe true odor of a clover blossom. Sen Oy Se rene ene 
VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular Another correct form is: 
odors. ; Mrs. Andrew Johnson 
we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. At Home 


Wednesday afternoon, June seventeenth 


MADE BY from four until seven o’clock 
e ° ° Garden party 5746 Chicago Avenue 
The Overton- Hygienic Manufacturing Co. When invitations are sent to persons 
DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO residing in nearby towns or persons 


who are not familiar with the streets 
of the town is it perfectly proper to 
enclose a small card containing the 
directions for reaching your house and 





also information regarding trains, etc. 

THE VACATION NUMBER Few, if any garden party invitations 
IS COMING bear the request for an answer, yet no 

Don’t Miss It! one should fail to respond with accep- 


tance or regrets immediately. When 
an engraved card is received the safe 
conjecture is that the function is to 
be elaborate. In that case the reply 


LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR) %. ond tire J. Phitip Watkins 


accept with pleasure 
Mrs. Johnson’s kind invitation 





















An acceptable and appropriate gift for June fifteenth 
. 6300 Loomis Blvd. 
for a Birthday or Xmas June ist, 1919 
Present A garden party is nothing more or 


less than an afternoon reception con- 


FtOHSOOO ducting on the lawn, under the trees. 
No. 1075— When the day breaks with rather a 
Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet doubtful looking sky, the hostess 
Watch, extra heavy gold plated should put not only her lawn in order, 
good finish, with nickel jeweled but her house as well, in order that at 
movement, and a detachable, con- a moment’s notice the guests should be 
vertable self adjusting bracelet, to adequately protected and entertained 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be in the house, should the rain begin to 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine fall. 
pin. Our net price $6.50 each, Whether the scene of the party is 


a cottage garden or the extensive 
grounds of a beautiful estate the pre- 
parations required of a hostess are es- 
sentially the same. The lawns must 
be faultlessly mowed, the gravel must 
be freshly rolled, and all the dead 
leaves plucked from the flower beds 
in order to give a perfect setting for 
the successful garden party. The 
lower floor of the house must be put 
in order and decorated with flowers; 


No. 120— 


Gents, Octagon shape, 12 * 
size, open, thin model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lever escapement 
movement, gold filed solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
atttractive low price, $8.50 
each. No. 1075. 


IFTEEN MILLION hand grenades, 

the death-dealing “iron baseballs” 
of the trenches, have been made avail- 
able to the school children of the coun- 
try as war souvenirs. 

They are not only trophies, but they 
may be converted into dime and penny 
savings banks by cutting a slot near 
the top and providing a removable 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. plug at the bottom. All of the bomb 


except the explosive charge of “TNT” 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. and the fuse, is left untouched, so that 


) the banks are realistic in appearance. 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If on receipt 
you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, orf if you 
are not thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully 
refund your money. 





By Margaret Lyndon 
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PARTIES 


the doors and windows should be left 
hospitably open and chairs set forth 
on the verandas for the use of elder- 
ly or delicate persons. Music should 
be provided; circumstances will always 
decide the variety. An orchestra of 
mandolins, banjos, guitars, etc., can be 
hidden in the shrubbery or placed on 
the veranda. Special diversions are 
not absolutely necessary, but if there 
is a croquet lawn, or a tennis court, 
the wickets, rackets, balls and mallets 
should be put in order for the use of 
those who wish to play. 


When the garden party is held in the 
season when fruits are at their best, 
an abundance of strawberries, raspber- 
ries, currants, peaches, gooseberries, 
cherries or plums should be served with 
ices, cakes, cold and hot tea, sand- 
wiches, salad, claret cup and iced lem- 
onade. Refreshments should be plac- 
ed on the porch or on the lawn and 
served by maids or someone placed at 
the serving table for that purpose. 


The hostess, dressed in a delicate 
afternoon toilet, places herself on the 
lawn promptly at the hour named on 
the invitation and greets each arrival. 
She may protect herself from the sun 
with a large garden hat or with a 
daintily ruffled parasol. The hostess 
may receive alone or may be assisted 
by other members of the family. 

Arriving at the scene of the enter- 
tainment, the guests alight before the 
house door and entering the house, 
rest their clothes in the dressing rooms. 
They then proceed at once to the 
lawn; there they greet the hostess and 
give up the remainder of the afternoon 
to following their own devices. The 
guest is privileged to remain only 
twenty minutes as at an afternoon tea, 
or all the afternoon. As a rule the 
guests leave their cards on entering 
the house or departing. 


Women always dress for a garden 
party in their lightest and prettiest 
flower trimmed hats and delicate fou- 
lards or organdies, carry delicate par- 
asols and wear white gloves. Men are 
privileged to wear yachting flannels 
and straw hats or frock coats and high 
hats. Preference in this country seems 
to be for the less formal costume. 
For a garden party a very appro- 
priate costume would be white duck 
trousers, white shoes, a white pique 
waistcoat, white or colored linen 
shirt with a white standing or high 
turn over collar, small colored bow, 
straw hat and a dark serge sacque 
coat. A complete suit of white flannel 
or serge, or a suit of light gray or 
fancy flannel, worn with colored linen, 
a colored four in hand or bow tie, 
white, brown or patent leather Oxford 
ties and a white waistcoat, makes an 
equally appropriate combination. 
Gloves, as a rule are not worn. 


BANKS FOR THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


They are to be distributed by the 
twelve Government Savings Direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve Districts. 
Each child earning dimes and quarters 
enough during the summer to buy one 
War Savings Stamp will be entitled 
to receive one of the hand grenade 
banks from his school teacher when 
he hands in a story of how he earned 
the money that bought the bank. In 
case of children over ten years old, 
under this plan, two War Savings 
Stamps would be required. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 


HE Young Women’s Christian 

Association in New York has pur- 
chased a hotel in that city, at a cost of 
$45,000.00, which is to be remodeled 
and used as a hotel for Colored girls. 
It is to be opened in the immediate tu- 
ture. It will accommodate ninety-five 
girls, will have a parlor and reception 
rooms for the entertainment of guests, 
and an emergency kitchen. The charge 
for the rooms is to be nominal. Young- 
er girls and women making small sal- 
aries will be given the preference. 


With but one dissenting vote the 
American Federation of Labor went on 
record at their meeting in June for the 
thorough organization of Colored 
workingmen in America. The decision 
is that Negro workers should be ad- 
mitted to the unions on the same basis 
as the white workers. It is said that 
the vote is due largely to the splendid 
record made by the Colored soldiers in 
the war. 


The medal given annually by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
was awarded this year to Emily Eliza- 
beth Gross, of Iowa City, Ia. Miss 
Gross is colored. 


‘An initial conference of Colored 
Musicians was held in Washington, 
D. C., in May to arrange for a meet- 
ing in Chicago the last week in July. 
The object of this organization is to 
foster Negro talent, to stimulate racial 
expression, and to promote fellow- 
ship. The advisory board is made up 
of the best Colored musical talent in 
the United States. 


The largest Colored hospital in the 
United States was dedicated recently 
in Philadelphia, Pa. The building, oc- 
cupying an entire block, will be known 
as the Mercy Hospital and School for 
Nurses. 


More than two thousand Colored 
Britishers from South Africa, veterans 
of the World War, have resented the 
efforts of the white laborers to make 
them give up their jobs. These Col- 
ored men went to England during the 
War, when laborers were few, at the 
request of the white people. Now that 
the war is over, they want to keep on 
working. 


A new Colored hospital has been es- 
tablished in Detroit. It is known as 
the Dunbar Memorial Hospital, and is 
furnished to accommodate thirty 
patients. 


The Interstate Asso- 
ciation of Negro 
Trainmen of America 
has been incorporated 
in the district of Co- 
lumbia. The object of 


The Secretary of Labor has request- 
ed Dr. George E. Haynes, Director of 
Negro Economics in the Department 
of Labor to continue the service. The 
Department of Negro Economics was 
created by Secretary W. B. Wilson to 
harmonize the labor relations of white 
workers, Negro workers and white em- 
ployers and thereby to promote the 
welfare of all wage earners in the 
United States. However owing to the 
fact that Congress failed to appropri- 
ate sufficient money for the purpose, 
the entire staff of workers cannot be 
maintained. 


The formation of a circuit of the- 
atres exclusively for Colored people 
was announced recently. The syndi- 
cate headed by C. E. Brown of Phila- 
delphia plans to operate theatres in 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville and several other large 
cities of the North and South. It is 
also planned to organize a school of 
dramatic art in New York for young 
Colored men and women, as well as a 
booking office to supply the syndi- 
cate’s theatres throughout the coun- 
try. 








JUST A-LOAFIN’ 


WHEN you’re restin’ in the shadder at the fur end of a row, 
With @ plenty more a-waitin’ fer yer everlastin’ hoe, 

Where the robins sing around ye an’ the coolin’ breezes stray 

An’ the little crick behind ye keeps a-callin’, “Come an’ play!” 

When ye wisht ye was a millionaire an’ needn’t never stir, 

Fer the spirit is onwillin’ an’ the flesh onwillin’er ; 

An’ ye say, er feel like sayin’ to the weeds, “Grow, durn ye, grow! 

When ye’re restin’ in the shadder at the fur end of a row. 


7 HAT’S the time fer real enj’yment—jus’ a-loafin’ fer a spell, 
Jus’ a-waitin’ fer the ringin’ of the fur-off dinner bell. 

They’s a lot o’ work before ye that ye ought to hurry through, 

But what fun is they in loafin’ when that’s all ye got to do? 

Time to loaf is when ye’re busy—when ye ought to be, at least, 

Loafin’ with a job a-waitin’ is a kind o’ mental feast. 

It’s a j’y that him that’s idle all the while kin never know, 

Is this restin’ in the shadder at the fur end of a row. 


L AYIN’ in the coolness dreamin’ with yer body quite at ease, 
But yer blamed old conscience stingin’ like a school roomful 


o’ bees, 


Somethin’ ’way inside ye sayin’, “Git to work, ye wuthless coot!” 
An’ yer lazy bones replyin’, “I'll be durned if I will! Scoot!” 
An’ a gray woodpecker tappin’ at the tree above yer head, 

An a lonesomeness on all things till we wisht that ye was dead— 
Er not dead, but jus’ a-driftin’ on the clouds a-trailin’ slow, 
When ye’re restin’ in the shadder at the fur end of a row. 


OSH, the row’s onhoed an’ waitin’, stretchin’, ’parently a 


mile! 


Them thar rows would very likely drive a nervous feller wild. 
But, good land, if ye’d mind to, ye could walk from sun to sun 
Ever day from now till Doomsday, an’ they d still be work un- 


done. 


Any mortal that ain’t lazy sech a day mus’ be a fool! 
Hear the bobolinks a-callin’, hear the crick a-laughin’ low, 
When ye’re restin’ in the shadder at the fur end of a row. 





So ye puff yer pipe a-feelin’ like a youngster cuttin’ school. | 








SOME ASPECTS OF THE STRIFE 


this organization is to 
maintain and _ insure 
standard working con- 
ditions and a uniform 
wage scale; to destroy 
color prejudice and 
caste and the promo- 
tion of the general wel- 
fare of the Colored 
people employed on the 
various railway lines 
of the country. The 
general secretary is 
under a bond of $5,- 
000.00, and it is the 
aim of the organizers 
to place the associa- 
tion on a firm business 
basis. 


VIL forces obstruct the progress of the race at 

every turn. Upon the highways of progress lurk 
laziness, shiftlessness, crookedness, business sloth- 
fulness, and betrayers of the race. It is a bitter 
struggle the Colored people are up against, and to 
off-set the gloomy aspect of the strife between back- 
wardness and progress, the Half-Century Magazine 
injects many leavening forces. 


The magazine wil give no quarter to the above 
evils. On the other hand, we sprinkle the struggle 
of the race with the sweet things of life. We are the 
first Colored publication to carry original stories by 
Colored authors, woven around the joys and aspira- 
tions of the race. We are giving breadth and ex- 
pression to the higher aspects of the stage; clearing 
clouds away from the political situation of the race; 


kicking aside old “chestnuts” of the race and re- 
viewing the careers of Colored men and women who 
are planting milestones in race progress. 


Consistent with our policy to build 


Colored publication of the age, we add another mem- 
ber to our staff of experts, Attorney Richard Hill, 
Jr.—a man who stands at the head of his profes- 
He will answer legal questions submitted by 
our readers (see page 11 for instructions). 


sion. 


our added features we increased the 
magazine four pages. 


We wish to remind our readers that we need con- 


crete financial backing to keep up the 


setting. A yearly subscription for one dollar will go 
a long way towards helping the Half-Century to roll 


on to success. 
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The Robinson-Messner prize for the 
best work accomplished in the past 
year in the study of anatomy at the 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadel- 
phia has been awarded to Mrs. Lil- 
lian Atkins Moore. She was the only 
Colored girl in a class of forty. 


Inhabitants of San Juan, Porto 
Rico celebrated the 400th anniversary 
of the founding of their city on the 
Fourth of July. They claim that the 
city was founded July 4th, 1519, which 
makes it the oldest city under the 
American flag. 


A new edifice to be used as a sana- 
tarium for Colored patients has just 
been completed in Milledgeville, Ga. 
The cost of the building is $90,000 and 
it will accommodate 400 patients. 


Clarence Van Allen, a corporal of 
the 372nd Infantry has been awarded 
the Medallion Militaire, the highest 
honor that France bestows on an en- 
listed man. It is believed that he is 
the first American soldier to receive 
this decoration. 


The nineteenth annual session of the 
Kansas State Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs met in Great Bend, 
Kansas, in June. The blue ribbon of 
honor for the greatest amount of char- 
ity and other work done during the 
year ‘was given to the City Federation 
of Topeka. 


Carl R. Diton, a well known Col- 
ored composer, led a chorus of four 
hundred in Philadelphia recently. 
Compositions by Coleridge - Taylor, 
Burleigh, Dett and other Colored ar- 
tists ‘were sung, together with a num- 
ber of spirituals. No greater tribute 
to their work could be offered than the 
fact that the entire audience was held 
spellbound throughout the rendition of 
the program. 


When seventeen men in a New Brit- 
ain Machine Company threatened to 
quit because the company hired a Col- 
ored man, the superintendent simply 
paid them off, saying that he did not 
wish to employ anyone who was unwill- 
ing to work with the Colored man. 


The degree of Bachelor of Music and 
the Alexander Revell diamond medal 
were presented to Mrs. Antoinette 
Smythe-Garnes of Chicago by the Chi- 
cago Musical College, in June. Mrs. 
Garnes was the first member of the 
race to win these hon- 
ors for vocal proficien- 
cy in the Post Grada- 
ate class. 


Plans looking to a 
solution of Chicago’s 
race problem were dis- 
cussed recently by 
business and civic or- 
ganizations of both 
races. A great num- 
ber of the 125,000 Col- 
ored people in the 
Prairie metropolis are 
living in unsanitary 
districts and unwhole- 
some conditions. A 
series of meetings will 
be conducted under the 
leadership of Judge 
Osgood Brown to de- 
termine the best meth- 
od of handling the sit- 
uatien. 


the greatest 


To carry 
size of the 


pace we are 
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(Concluded) 
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F AN EX-WHITE ACTRESS 








The Ex-White Actress 





told us why she spent the greater portion of her 

life as white rather than with the people of her 

own race. She told of the hardships and dis- 
eppointments that are the lot of Colored actresses 
and their sufferings even at the hands of their own 
people. So interested were most of our readers in 
her story that she has agreed to a little more about 
herself. 


I: the July issue of the Half-Century the actress 


Pasadena, California, 
July 10th, 1919. 
The Half-Century Magazine, 


5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chieage, Ill. 


Dear Editor: I feel much elated that you and 
your readers enjoyed the manuscript I submitted to 
you for the July issue of the magazine. My mother 
was everjoyed at the appreciation and response my 
few remarks evoked. A pang darts through my 
heart as I attempt to dig up a chapter in my past 
life and as I rehearse it, the wail of the poet tingles 
in my ears: 

“O, Death in Life, the days that are no more.” 

Oh, if I could recall the days which have gone by 
and live the life the way I feel now that it should be 
lived! Im a measure fickleness has been too much a 
part of me, for had pwomanhood sat more seriously 
on my brow, say fifteen years ago, today I would 
not be playing hide-and-go-seek with heaven in order 
that I might put a few impressions on paper. Any- 
one can dream of what ought to have been done but 
if I am successful in cheating the Grim Reaper I will 
attempt to get down among my awn, cast my lot with 
the coming people of the stage and the world and do 
my bit in elevating the Colored stage. 

It was pointed out in the previous article that pit- 
falls of a deep order are abroad for the Colored 
actress: this time I will mention an incident drawn 
at random from many similar ones in my life. 


I was sitting on the veranda of my Newport home 
about ten years ago in deep conversation with a 
playwright who had just returned from northern 
Mexico where he had spent eighteen months studying 
the life of the Peon Indians in particular and wit- 
nessing excavations which were being made in Chi- 
huahua to reveal the early civilization of those peo- 
ple. Why, the man’s soul burned with enthusiasm 
as he rpwaded into every angle of their life, like a child 
inte a creek, with unbounded joy, his face lit up with 
a sweetness magnificent in its charm. He carried 
me up and down the valleys and mountains with a 
sweep ef description worthy of a poet. When he ar- 
rived at the Rio Grande he lost his fervor. I asked 
him prhy he did not stop in the south to study the 
Negre at first hand. 

“Oh, it’s a waste of time,” he said with a tinge 
ef impatience in his voice. 

“TI would imagine that their life is studded with as 
much interest as the Mexican Peons.” 

“Wet fer a minute,” he said, shaking his head in 


deep earnestness. 

“You mean to say that ten million people possess 
no virtues worthy to be studied at first hand?” 

“Exactly so, when the Negro is to be studied.” 

“But you spent more than a year and a half study- 
ing the life of less than a million semi-civilized In- 
dian Peons?” 

“Yes, but the white people know that they are 
# people who can never cut much of a figure in the 
affairs of the world.” 


“You mean the white people never give much at- 
tention to races who are likely to challenge the su- 
premacy of the white race?” I interrupted. 

“You know,” he continued, “when too much inter- 
est is directed towards a race or races which thrive 
rather than deteriorate when in contact with our 
race, they begin to feel themselves and of course 
that makes our race apprehensive.” 

“Is this only a whim of the dramatists?” I asked. 

(Continued on page 18) 


HOW DANCING STUDS THE PAGES OF HISTORY 


By Howe Alexander 


“I could be pleased with any one 

Who entertained my sight with such gay shows 
As men and women, moving here and there, 
That coursing one another in their steps, 


Have made their feet a tune.” 
—Dryden. 


: are crept into the human soul before the 
cloud veil of mythology raised and the age of 
history began. As I survey the pages of time, I can 
hear the Goddess of the Dance calling the roll of 
nations whose development in the art rivals man’s 








Aida Overton Walker 





greatest endeavors in any field. The sunlit vales of 
Greece and the throne of Zeus on Mount Olympus 
stretch out before the mind’s eye as the dancer of 
those ancient times “goes moving through the fig- 
ures.” I can see goddesses dancing in the groves of 
Syracuse when Sicily was a peaceful colony of 


Greece. I am charmed as the boats of Argolis, a 
thousand years before Christ, land upon the sands 
of the Trinician coast and happy feet whisper their 
joy on the beach. I can spam the ages and see the 
purple splendor of Roman triumph as the gorgeously 
dressed dancer compels her limbs to sway to the 
music of a Rome-triumphant. 


I am now in the age of Louis XIV, when dancing 
has become more and more refined, after the pass- 
ing of the Dark Ages and many of the stately graces 
of olden times are mastered again. The Goddese ef 


the Dance covers her face as no dancer of note ap- 
pears in France in the last of the eighteenth cen- 
tury when the music is suddenly silenced, the lights 
extinguished and in place of the elegant dances 
in the streets, men and women run out into the high- 
sways dancing, dancing wildly with the passion of the 
Revolution pricking them to ghastly deeds. — 

The modern age of dancing, began about 1830. 
This little peep into the history of dancing will open 
the mind and remove cobwebs of false impression 
which gather there. We are too prone to imagine 
that dancing is a modern creation forgetting that the 
ancient people knew that the human body was an 
instrument with which to express, in motion, the 
hopes, fears, passions and regrets which rose in men’s 
and womens’ hearts and found expression in move- 
ment when the world was younger and simpler and 
more accustomed to what Carlyle terms “all sorts 
of sudden sincerities.” 


The late Mrs. Aida Overton Walker was the apogee 
of dancing as done by Colored dancers. It is from 
notes made while seeing her in action that these re- 
marks sprung. Whoever saw her great dancing 
needs no argument to convince him that it adds to 
human happiness. The dancing done by her had the 
power to dilate the vision and stretch the imagina- 
tion. As music strikes a responsive chord in one and 
games in another, so the thought of dancing is the 
means of firing and energizing the mind of a third. 


Dancing has evoked some of the bitterest lan- 
guage of any side of art. One city passed ordinances 
against the practice of dancing, saying “A dance is 
the devil’s procession; and he that entereth into a 
dance entereth into his procession. The devil is the 
guide to the middle and to the end of the dance. As 
many paces as a man maketh in dancing, so many 
paces doth he make to hell.” Many have inveighled 
against “close bosomed whirlings” in a similar vein 
but these ideas usually savour of abuse rather than 
argument. That the art may be abused and thereby 
lead to wickedness goes without saying; but then so 
may all other pursuits,—painting, business, and even 
literature, and if we try to confine curselves to such 
amusements and employments as are not liable to 
error, we shall neither be amused nor employed at 
all. 

Let the anti-dancers drink in the following expres- 
sion and see what a famous authority upon fine arts 
thought when he said: “No life can be wholly un- 
happy which is cheered by the power of playing an 
instrument, painting, dancing, carving, etc. Every 
man who practices one of these arts is, during his 
work, drawn out of himself, and away from the bad 
conditions of his life.” 

Even though dancing has been attacked and many 
times with abuse bordering on vituperation, it is 
worthy of notice that the greatest men when review- 
ing the dance angle of life, have written with an 
assurance which is sweet and pleasant to contem- 
plate; and assert that dancing as a recreation is 
productive of evil is going against the stream of his- 
torical experience. 

Aristotle ranked dancing with poetry; Socrates 
employed a private tutor even in the evening of hia 
life; and Lycurgus enjoined it upon the warlike Spar- 
tans who began training their children at five. 

When Greece danced, Greece was at the zenith of 
her power, but in later days phen effeminacy and 
laziness had come to be the chief characteristic of 
the nation, we learn that what tidd once charmed 
monarchs and warriors was in the later days done 
for money only by hirelings as thé Greek youths 


(Continued on page 19) 
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COSTUMES FOR VACATION WEAR 


A rainbow gown of pink, blue 


A green wool jersey bathing 


and lavender silk net, is just the suit edged with white is quite 
thing for the week end dance. correct, especially when you have 
The foundation is cloth of gold white silk stockings and green 
and the trimming tiny rosebuds satin bathing shoes to wear with 
in every unheard of color under it. ‘A rubberized satin cape to 


the sun. 


match the shoes and a green 
rubber cap complete the outtit. 





The beaded gown of navy blue 
xeorgette and crepe de chine is 
a wise cholce for one may wear 
it to any afternoon function and 
to the informal evening affair 
and be correctly gowned on both 
occasions. 








RE you planning a trip to the seashore or to 


some inland watering place? 
near a body of water? 


Or do you live 
If so, you really cannot af- 


ford to deprive yourself of the pleasure of a daily 
Swimming is not 


“dip” during the torrid weather. 
only a splendid form of exercise but it is so refresh- 
ing when the thermometer registers 99 degrees in 
the shade. Dame Fashion says that the wool jersey 
is the thing this season. There are several advan- 
tages of the wool jersey over other materials used 
for this purpose. One of them is, that wool dries 
more readily than cotton or the heavier satins, and 
it keeps the body warmer when in the water. Jersey 
clings to the figure and gives one greater freedom 
when swimming. There are so many dainty acces- 
sories for the swimmer that make the day at the 


What They Are Wearing - - - 


beach pleasant indeed. One of these is the rubber 
pillow that is made in colors to match the bathing 
suit. One may lay with the feet in the water and 
rest on the pillow and splash water about as much 
as one pleases with impunity. There are also dainty 
waterproof parasols and rubber hanabags in which 
to carry handkerchief, powder-puff, etc. These come 
in colors that match the bathing suit or the cap, as 
preferred. Canvas or satin shoes are to be had in 
all prices and all celors, and in addition to making 
the costume smarter, they keep tne tiny pebbles 
and shells on the beach from scratching the feeu 
Rubber hats and caps are. shown in all colors and 
styles to suit every face and every complexion. Some 
of the hats are trimmed with rubber flowers and 
rubber ribbons. 

For the week-end dance one needs a dainty frock 


By Mme. F. Madison 


of some of the filmy materials shown for hot weath- 
er dance frocks. Silk nets are pretty and so are the 
figured nets, but they are not nearly so durable as 
the organdies, georgettes and crepe de chine. Even- 
ing gowns this season boast of a very little above 
the waist-line. The tight-fitting bodice is favored; 
in many cases this bodice amounts to but little more 
than a wide, tight-fitting band, merely held up by 
means of a strap over the shoulder. 

Afternoon gowns are elaborate this season and 
most of them are heavily beaded. Some of them are 
so elaborate that it is hard to distinguish the differ- 
ence between the afternoon gown and the evening 
gown. It is a wise ‘woman that chooses a beaded 
georgette for she may wear it to the afternoon re- 
ception and the informa] dance in the evening and 
be correctly gowned on both occasions. 
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O SANE man will attempt to minimize the 

acuteness of the race situation in America. 

It is a serious problem from whatever angle 

we view it; Colored and white men in high 
positions realize the seriousness of their indolent and 
disinterested action; small men know that conditions 
must change for the better for the Colored people or 
desperation will seize upon them and then the day of 
reckoning is at hand. 

We are compelled to overlook the heat and passion 
of little men who have not the poise necessary to 
weigh matters of serious import and of a red hot na- 
ture. When, however, an organization which is under 
the guidance of intelligent men seeks to pour oil on 
the fire their guilt cannot be excused. And the guilt 
is magnified beyond the range of the human eye when 
an intelligent Colored man maneuvers and plays hide- 
and-go-seek ‘with the passions of his race. 

The age demands Colored men of broad vision and 
steady nerves; there is no corner within the bounds 
of the American republic for the demagogue, i. e. for 
the man who stands ever ready to fan race misunder- 
standing into a great flame. Were all the agencies of 
influence and power placed in a balance and weighed 
to determine their influence with the public, there 
would be one which would outweigh all the others 
combined. That agency is the press. 

The press is not living up to the ethics of the game. 
The white press shirks its duty shamefully. It seizes 
upon every little misunderstanding between a Colored 
man and a white man and runs it in his papers in 
prominent positions and bold type. Every little street 
car argument and barroom encounter between 
men of the opposite races is noted in the white press. 
If it is the crime of the Negro that one seeks, keep 
in touch with the white press; it ladens its pages with 
the behavior of the outcasts of the race; it paints the 
life of the Colored people from the blackest angle. 

They never enlighten the public as to the higher 
accomplishments of the Negro. They avoid mention- 
ing the Colored commercial man; how he conducts his 
business, how he levels obstacles of prejudice and dis- 
crimination, in short, how he is sticking his foot in the 
commercial affairs of American life. There are mi)- 
lions of white people who have never dreamed that 
Colored men and women have businesses capitalized 
at hundreds of thousands of dollars. That particular 
color is too rich to be used by the ‘white press when 
speaking of the dark race. 

There are millions of white people who do not know 
that there are thousands of Colored men in the pro- 
fessional world whose training and professional ethics 
ean stand the acid test of perfection. Hundreds of 
these men have patients and clients to whose wants 
no man could cater with greater proficiency. 


The white press never seeks to reveal the Colored 
man in his sanctuary, in his social life or at play. A 
peep into a few of these phases of Colored life would 
do much to knock off the rough spots and enable the 
races to live more amiably and successfully side by 
side. 

We ask the white press in the name of justice and 
fair play, to look at this race tangle 'with candor and 
mellow vision; to portray the brighter aspects of the 
Negro problem with as much vigor as they do the 
darker sides. 

But for the Negro press! It is here that the fur 
must fly. Part of the white press’ misunderstanding 
of the Colored people springs from the ignorance of 
us and that, pure and simple. Not so with any Col- 
ored journalist who has attained a position of news- 
paper importance. 

The Negro press is the storm center of the fight 
for Colored rights, the clearing-house for emotions— 
many, varied and dangerous. If a Colored journalist 
is ignorant when he enters the business it is not long 
before he can become enlightened. Into the office of 
the Colored journalist pour the high, finished and ma- 
ture judgments of the brighter minds of the race— 
sane and unheated advice. Into this same office come 
the thoughts of the little man, often aflame with pre- 
judice, ignorance, co-mingled with love of family and 
faith in democratic institutions. Their solution of 
race issues assume distorted angles; most of it is bit- 
ter and too sharp for public print; it breathes of 
desperation. 

Upon such wild views must be laid a sober hand; 
discretion must be used and mature and cool council 


given. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





RACE RIOTS AND THE PRESS 
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But there exists a news bureau among the Colored 
papers which is evil to the core. Its existence should 
be tolerated for one purpose only, and that is, to 
collect news about Colored people more easily and ac- 
curately and to disseminate the same. If such were 
the original purposes of the bureau, it has strayed far 
distant from its purpose. 

At the present time the Colored people in Chicago 
are moving out of their former districts. The one- 
room apartment, as it were, in which they have been 
living, has become too small. Only one thing remains 
for them to do and that is to move to larger quarters. 
It cannot be found in the Colored districts, conse- 
quently the Colored people have pushed into many 
districts where Colored people never lived before. 

The animal often remains in many white men re- 
gardless of their comforts of life. They get indiges- 
tion when they see Colored people branching out— 
‘whether for education, for finance or for better 
homes. They possess the money and horse sense 
enough to organize mobs, but not backbone enough to 
lead them. With this money and horse sense they 
hire the curs to do the job. They lurk in every nook 
and corner of big cities. For five dollars many of 
them would commit murder at high noon. Every big 
city has known crime in its most vicious aspects as 
far back as memory serves. In one form or another 
it has gripped them all; one time as bank robbers, an- 
other time as automobile thieves, another time as 
purse snatchers, another time as blackmailers, this 
time as bomb throwers and murders of Colored peo- 
ple. 

The Negro bureau which has its office in Chicago 
distorts matters too much to be looked upon with re- 
spect. Each week since its organization, this bureau 
has magnified to ugly proportions the happenings 
about Colored people in the United States, ‘with spe- 
cial stress on the Colored people of Chicago. The 


week of June 26th was the week it reached the zenith 
of its poisonous campaign. It is a campaign well- 
planned, and carefully thought through. 

As has been established, the recent migration of 
the Negro to northern climes centers around Chicago. 
The immigrants came to Chicago in largest number 
for many reasons. It is here that Colored people 
have better homes than any place else in America; it 
is here that recreation facilities are best for Colored 
people; it is here that the opportunities for work 
are most desirable; it is here that the vigorous Col- 
ored man lives most fully. 

Way down in Dixie as well as in the city of Chi- 
cago live many white men who plot the destruction of 
the Negro while the average man is dreaming. This 
type of man has either been subsidized or has some 
other smooth method of influencing this Colored bu- 
reau. It is to the advantage of the South that the 
Colored people of the South be made as familiar as 
possible with the clashes between white men and Col- 
ored men. This Colored bureau is dissiminating the 
news of intimidation and creating fear in the minds 
of Colored people down South. This bureau is a part 
of the many vicious methods employed by white men 
to continue their exploitation of the Negro. These Col- 
ored men who are the tools of southern propaganda, 
must cease this propaganda. The head lines and read- 
ing matter which flooded the Colored reading publie 
about the “Massacre of Negroes in Chicago” in the 
last week of the June issue of the Negro papers wasa 
dirty piece of yellow journalism. No southern white 
news bureau could manufacture any more filth. The 
— bureau is playing right into the hands of the 

outh. 

If the heads of this bureau are ignorant, they ought 
to be driven into rat holes; if they are the tools of 
southern propagandaists, the gallows is too sweet for 
all of them. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN EX-WHITE ACTRESS (Continued from page 16) 


“It is ground in us, haven’t you ever had it brought 
to your attention?” he asked with surprise. 

“Not in so many words,” I maneuvered. 

“There is no angle of professional or business life 
in which this is not a common understanding. The 
Negroes had more favorable attention paid to them 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin days than they will ever have 
again. They were chattels in those days and of 
course demanded the sympathy of mankind but now 
they have their freedom and must work out their 
own destiny. To be candid, it’s queer about those 
people, they are only fifty years out of bondage and 
on my word, they are thriving in their contact jwith 
the white race. As a matter of history their popula- 
ion has trebled since Civil War days; their wealth 
increased a hundred fold and their illiteracy has de- 
creased a thousand per cent.” 

“What do you think of their possibilities in the 
theatrical world?” I interrupted. 

“Not much. You see it’s like this. The writer 
must ante-date the actor. They have no dramatic 
writers, not even mediocre ones.” 

“Are you certain about that?” 

“My fellow writers had a warm argument recently 
about this matter. And one writer who was raised 
in the heart of the South admitted it was queer that 
those who have attempted to write, “write like ice- 
bergs” even though they possess the imaginations 
of somany DeQuincys.” 

“Have you spent any time in the South and seen 
the Colored people at the end of a hard day’s labor?” 
I interrupted again. 

“No, I haven’t,” he said. 

“Of all the sweet music which comes welling 
straight from the heart, I never heard the like be- 
fore in my life. I remember distinctly the evening 
that we spent not long ago at the foot of Lookout 
Mountain when the sun was about to drop over the 
western horizon. A lanky fellow in his twenties, 
lay with his feet stuck up the trunk of a tree playing 
a banjo which poured out his soul. If ever in my 
life I felt as if I was living in an earthy paradise, it 
was those few minutes that that man made his banjo 
talk with tunes sweet enough for Elysium.” I hesi- 
tated and the dramatist picked up the thread of con- 
versation. 

“T’ll admit there is something in the Negro nature 
which bears the stamp of the real stuff, but it can- 
not be developed,” said my company. 


We ended.our conversation when he was summoned 
to his cottage where some magazine owners had gath- 
ered to make him offers for his impressions in Mexi- 
co. 
I mentioned the above incident at length because 
it was the best expression of white people’s view of 
Colored people that it has ever been my good for- 
tune to hear. He was fair and spoke candidly what 
he really believed. 

I said above if I am the winner in my struggle 
with death, I would strive to do some worthy serv- 
ice. In the first place I would secure several compe- 
tent teachers in every angle of theatrical life,— 
dancing, music, writing, management, etc., and solicit 
students who (would be willing to give two years of 
concentrated and diligent study to theatricals. At 
the end of that time I am certain I would have 
around me a set of actors and actresses that would 
be a credit to any race. 

Furthermore, I would start a big advertising cam- 
paign with the object in view of hounding the cheap, 
coarse, wild music that is being fed to the race, out 
of existence. Why the white people associate such 
music with the islanders of the South Pacific. And 
the dancing, it is reproachful! Those break-down, 
inconsistent distortions of the body are the most 
shocking things I have witnessed. Whoever possesses 
the creative genius in this line must have taken les 
sons from monkeys. 

I would also attempt to organize race opinion 
against this “monkey shine” business which so many 
Colored shows produce. 

I must close for this time but as announced in the 
previous issue, I am writing some memoirs for my 
race and when completed, will place a part of them, 
at least, at your disposal. 

Dear reader, do not misconstrue my cutting re- 
marks for I feel that my days are too few to arouse 
any one’s anger against me. I am merely giving 
my impressions in order that the bright spots of my 
race’s theatrical life may be made brighter and more 
light shed on the obstructions which are keeping us 
from bequeathing to the world’s history, Colored 
theatrical artists of whom any one would be proud. 

Hoping I am still in the good graces of all, and 
with best wishes for your success, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
The Ex-White Actress. 
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& THE “HOLY GHOST’ PARSON & 


HE BLACK AGE of Christianity is at hand 

for the Colored people. With the passing 

of each hour our young people are drift- 

ing deeper towards the depths of hell. Re- 
treat, I ask you, retreat from the brink of destruc- 
tion, retreat until you can breathe the sweet air of 
salvation. 


“Mothers, multiply your efforts to reclaim your 
wayward daughters and sinning sons. They are 
being lost for the want of enlightened thought and 
encouragement. Wake up, I say, and save them for 
the Church and the Holy Ghost.” The minister 
wiped the perspiration from his bald head as he 
wound up his peroration. 


An usher leaned over two young men sitting on the 
second seat from the amen corner. “But you must 
cease your discourteous actions and talking,” he was 
saying in a tone of voice scarcely above a whisper. 
“If you can’t stop it, you must get out of the 
church.” 

The two men arose and started to leave. “Why 
those two young men are reporters,” was the re- 
mark that could be heard on all sides as the two 
walked down the aisle. The reporters halted at the 
door long enough to hear the minister’s last remarks 
which were piercing and crushing. “The press defiles 
the Church and any man connected with such busi- 
ness will be burned with fire and brimstone.” 

“Tevis, this looks like a frame-up,” said Spuds as 
he winced under these burning remarks. 

“Right you are,” answered Tevis. ‘Come on over 
to the office with me and I will tell you a few things 
that will make you sit up and take notice.” 

The two lost little time in arriving at the office. 

Tevis was hot. Throwing his coat in a corner and 
his hat on the floor, he said, “Spuds, amuse your- 
self with these magazines for a few minutes until 
I write a few words to the editor.” 

Tevis pecked at the typewriter for a faw minutes, 
then sealing his manuscript in a long manilla en- 
velope he turned to his friend. 

“Many of the Colored churches are rotten to 
the core, Spuds,” said Tevis bringing his fist down 
on the desk with a bang. 

“Oh, it’s not that bad, is it Tevis?” 

“Yes,—nothing but a dumping ground for the 
ignorant and lazy,” said Tevis, without heeding the 
remarks of Spuds. “Ignorance, licentiousness, and 
laziness travel hand in hand like three fates in 
many of the Colored churches of today. Did you 
attend any of the meetings of the Conference held 
at C—— not long ago ” 

Spuds stated that he had not. 

“Well I did. I attended one session, arriving be- 
fore everything iwas all set for the up-stairs session. 
A nice, little chubby lady, mistaking me for a dele- 
gate or one of the ministers at the conference ush- 
ered me to one of the tables, brimful of the luxuries 
for the appetite. She likewise took a seat and pro- 
ceeded to enjoy the food. 

“I chatted and grinned and ate. 

“*From out of town?’ she questioned. 

“Yessum,” I answered when my mouth was free 
of food. 

‘*Won’t you come over to my house and stop? No 
one is living at my house but my brother and me. 
He runs on the road,—gone for eight days at a time 
and he just left yesterday.” Such were her remarks 
as she looked with deep interest into my face. 

“Smack, smack, smack. I could hear someone kiss- 
ing. I looked up and saw Sister Lawson greeting 
Elder Sims from Frondenac. ‘I’m glad to see. you 
again, Elder; everything is ready at home for you.’ 

“My newly formed acquaintance said, ‘See that, 
Elder Sims always stops at Sister Lawson’s. You 
know her husband runs on the road too,—runs to 
California and is gone ten days at a time, and some- 
times longer.’ ” 

“Now, Tevis, don’t color this thing,” interrupted 
Spuds. 

“Color? Why man, if I put color in it you would 
say ‘what scandal!’ I turned to the lady who was 
dining me and assured her that I would consider the 
matter and let her know by the time the morning 
session adjourned. 

“I went into the lobby with the lady, who was 
swinging on to my arm for dear life. ‘Why, Sis- 
ter Daily,’ greeted a chubby minister as he opened 


By Langston Lamereauz Davis 


his big, fat arms, and my lady escort flew into them. 
‘Smack!’ louder than ever. Did he embrace her? 
Well, I’ll say he did, and very much like a bear 
would caress a cub, at that. 

“She turned to me after he had caressed her tempt- 


‘ingly and said, ‘He is such a dear old man, he used 


to stop with me every time he came to town. His 
wife has been with him this last three trips to town 
and I thought she would be along this time.’ 

“I couldn’t see the dear, old man part. He didn’t 
appear to be over thirty. 

“We went up stairs and she pulled me way down 
front. The session opened. The presiding officer 
took the chair and proceeded to enlarge upon the 
non-punctuality at the sessions and the lack of in- 
terest by the men who remained down stairs talking 
to women. The session took on a sensationa] angle 
when one delegate did not report sufficient funds to 
pay the yearly assessment. 

“T couldn’t resist the temptation to use my pen 
and note book. 

“ ‘What are you writing?’ my lady companion ask- 
ed me as she leaned over and read what I had writ- 
ten. 

“T easily got rid of her by saying that I always 
made notes for future reference. 

“Spuds, it was a disgraceful affair,—that presid- 
ing officer tantalizing that ignorant minister, whose 
only weapon for personal defense was a loud voice. 
His excuses for failure were a symbol of ignorance 
in the grossest sense. I put up my pencil and note 
book; I was horror stricken that such men should 
be the spiritual advisers of any one. After a lengthy 
and disgusting argument between the loud voiced 
preacher and the presiding officer, another delegate 
came forward and made his report. He said that 
there were twenty members in the congregation and 
that they had paid him $58.00 in the past year, and 
he was so pleased that he wanted to go back, because 
he didn’t have to work hard there and the sisters 
were all good to him and fed him well. Raising a 
big, brawny hand, he said, ‘See brothers and sisters, 
my hands are soft; that shows that I don’t exert 
myself any more than the rest of you do.’ 

“Just at this point I whispered to the lady at my 
side that I was thirsty and that I was going down 
stairs to get a drink of water. But she saved me the 
trouble by going herself. My real reason for going 
down stairs was that I was too disgusted to remain 
any longer and did not wish to give the lady any 
definite answer at the close of the session as I prom- 
ised. I drank the water she brought me, and seeing 
no other means of escape, I unscrewed the top of 
my fountain pen and spilled the ink over my hands. 
Excusing myself, I told my self-appointed escort that 
I would return as soon as I washed my hands, but 
when I reached the door, I hastened to the nearest 
car line and swung on the first car that came along. 

“When I reached the office I found instructions 
from the editor to get pictures and information for 
a ‘Church Number.’ Immediately I had the stenog- 
rapher to write letters to one hundred and fifty of 
the leading Colored churches in the United States 
and enclosed a self-addressed envelope for a reply. 
We asked the churches to contribute a cut of their 
churches or at least send us a photograph from 





which we could have a cut made and they could pay 
for it whenever they were able to do so. 

“We got only three responses; the others did not 
even send us a line saying that they did not care to 
disseminate the accomplishments of the Colored 
Church. The smallest courtesy due any man is to 
answer his letter. The insult is just as inexcusable 
as it is for a person to speak to another and be re- 
fused a greeting in return. I wonder why this negli- 
dence. All of these churches employ ministers who 
are supposed to devote all their time towards elevat- 
ing church interests. This certainly brings home 
to me the inefficiency and unbusiness-like methods 
of most of the Colored ministers. Who can keep 
his lips sealed at such methods? I wonder how 
many millions of dollars, earned by our women over 
the wash tub and in the fields have been squandered, 
stolen and misappropriated by Colored ministers by 
their loose and slip-shod methods of doing business? 

“Just to show you the difference, I was talking 
with a bunch of crap shooters at Twenty-sixth 
Street Beach yesterday. One of the fellows pulled 
a magazine from my pocket and being satisfied that 
I was not around the beach to do any spotting wanted 
to know the reason for having a whole page of pretty 
girls in the magazine. I explained that it was the 
‘Beauty Number.’ ‘Well,’ said one unshaven crea- 
ture, ‘why not have a gambler’s number, a rogue’s 
or a bums’ number?’ 

“They forced me to get busy with my pencil im- 
mediately. Another of them stopped a man with a 
camera and paid him fifty cents to make some 
snap-shots. About twenty of these creatures re- 
vealed to me the life led by men lowest down. I re- 
ceived too much material for the magazine, and not 
wishing to throw it away, I stored it up for a novel 
at some future day.” 

“Don’t you think the Colored church is doing a 
great deal of good, Tevis?” asked Spuds. 

“Yes,” answered Tevis, “churches are necessary, 
certainly. In fact there are some Colored ministers 
that are all that a man of God should be. They made 
sacrifices to prepare themselves for the work and 
their church edifices, the services, and the congre- 
gation are models of which we are justly proud. But 
these are too few in comparison with the thousands 
of ‘store front’? churches and ‘jack-leg’ preachers 
with which every Colored neighborhood is over run. 

‘The Colored people have too many churches, and 
as a consequence they are supporting thousands of 
lazy Colored men who find it easier to preach in their 
ignorant way than to do an honest day’s work. 
About sixty per cent. of these preachers are so 
steeped in ignorance that they couldn’t find the book 
of Genesis on a bet. ; 

“I wonder if Colored ministers will ever realize 
that they must learn to carry their own burdens,— 
often of a very trivial weight. If they will not, some 
ef the wicked vices, now practiced by the Colored 
ministers, will come to light and the Colored church 
will totter on its foundation. You know that sin 
never walks alone nor does one angle of business 
neglect exist without others grosser still. 

“Enough of this sermonizing, Spuds,” said Tevis, 
as he lighted a cigar. “Let’s go to the Crystal 
Palace for a bite to eat.” 


HOW DANCING STUDS THE PAGES OF HISTORY 


(Continued from page 16) 


whiled away their time in the pursuit of licenti- 
ousness. 

A writer of the fourth century A. D., wrote that 
“during the Punic Wars, the children of gentlemen, 
nay, of senators attended dancing schools, and learn- 
ed to use the castanets.” But when these days of 
strict morality and manly traits went by, and the na- 
tion gradually sank into excesses of vice and proflig- 
acy, it was held beneath the dignity of persons of 
any consideration to dance and as in Greece, the 
art was relegated to the stage. 


Athenaeus tells us that the most eminent Greek 
sculpors brought their dance to such perfection that 
the most prominent sculptors thought their time not 
ill-employed in studying and designing the attiudes 
of the public dancers; and “that to the study they 
owed, undoubtedly, some of the transcendent beauties 
of their work.” Even in the days when minuets 
reigned in dancing, the spectators followed the line 


of every movement with more interest than they did 
the dancers. But with what interest, save that of 
ridicule could any one view the modern dancer gliding 
with his partner down the ball room floor, whirling 
her at a dizzy pace in the corners and then s-vinging 
into the center of the floor to the discomfort of all. 
This is what some class as modern dancing. Men like 
this form of dancing, but were they compelled to 
strut their way down the floor by themselves they 
would be more prone to introduce grace. 


As I close, however, that little refrain from Shel 
ley courses through my mind: 


“Meanwhile the day sinks fast, the sun is set, 
And in the lighted hall the guests are met 
‘The beautiful looked lovelier in the light 

Of love, and admiration, and delight, 
Reflected from & thousand hearts and eyes, 
Kindling a momentary paradise.” 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 





A coe brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold. 


With metal holder_.__... $1.25 





SERVICE 
That Is Refined. 


EFFICIENCY 


That Is 100 Per Cent. 


Economy 


= according to 
hae| Your de- 

a sires. 

m| Auto Liv- 
mm. ery Service 
! or Train 
Funeral 
Service will 
be attended 
to in the 
usual man- 
ner as be- 
fore. 


JI. H. GREEN 
3832 State Street 
Tel. Boulevard 6921 





HYGIENIC 
PET BAKING POWDER 


Strictly high grade focd 
product for Cakes, Pastries, Bis- 
cuits and all particular baking. 


Skill and honesty are determin- 
ing elements in quality. 


Ignorance, dishonesty, deception 
is what constitutes inferiority. 


It is the combined effects of 
skill and honesty plus twenty-two 
years of experience that has rais- 
ed Hygienic Pet Baking Powder to 
a standard of quality by which all 
other Baking Powders can be 
judged. If you are particular 
about your baking and the condi- 
tions are such that you can’t take 
chances on your bread or cake 
rising—Hygienic Pet Baking Pow- 
der is absolutely safe. 


10c 
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Same comb, small size... .75 | ak att and 

A heavy Zl a V 

metal ° e 20c 

Puller, ' 

Handsomely a 

finished. at Ah 

Unusual can 

value. 

Price ._.... $1.00 

Winena Hair 

Emperium 
5011 S. Wa OVERTON-HYGIENIC CO. 
bash Ave. 

Chi ti. CHICAGO 
[Ct:C mmm a PRICES 
— op By Mail 
| BOYS! POST PAID 
| GO OVER THE TOP. | Ne. 100 
| ——> } | b 
|. Trench Helmet »* Gas Mask | American 
| i Helmet 
60c 
No. 300 
French Helmet 
} 65c 

No. 200 
Gas Mask 

75c¢ 
AGENTS 
| WANTED 
| National 





Colored 
Doll & Toy 
Company 
CHICAGO 
ILL. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 
CANNING FOODS AT HOME 


a August and September when 
fruits and vegetables are cheapest 
and most plentiful, the wise house- 
wife will can enough to keep her table 
supplied with these foods all winter. 
The first year she will find that there 
is very little, if anything, saved by 
canning these foods at home, because 
she has to supply herself with jars, 
jelly glasses, canning fork, funnel, 
wire basket, rubbers, paraffin and a 
canner, in addition to buying her fruit 
and vegetables; but she will save con- 
siderable every year after that, for she 
will not have to buy anything after the 
first year except rubbers for the jars, 
paraffin and the food to be canned. 
And so wise and so economical are the 
American housewives in these days 
that they are raising almost enough 
vegetables in their back yards to sup- 
ply the family. 

Cold pack canning is the quickest, 
most successful and simplest method 
of preserving fruits or vegetables. 
The first requisite is a canner. It is 
possible to buy a canner made espe- 
cially for the purpose, or you may use 
a good heavy wash boiler with a cover 
or a large kettle. It must be deep 
enough so that there will be at least 
two inches of water over the tops of 
the jars. You will also need a wire 
rack or a wire basket that fits the bot- 
tom of the boiler or kettle to hold the 
jars off the bottom of the canner to 





Time Table For Fruits 


Minutes for Minutes to 


Fruit blanching boil in jars 
eee? Seo ce 1y% 20 
Apricots ......... ea aa 1 to2 16 
Blackberries ............ none 16 
Blueberries ................ none 16 
Dewberries ................-- none 16 
ITO cases cavicccnsiness none 16 
Crab-apples .............. 1% 20 
Corrente .....2.050c......00. none 16 
Greengages ..-. none 16 
Gooseberries .............. 1 to 2 16 
Huckleberries .......... none 16 
Loganberries ............ none 16 
Mulberries ................... none 16 
III ssa scasescesvesene 1% 20 
PODS ea 1to2 16 
RNID Soins accssasencezsecioes none 16 
Pineapples .............. 3 to 5 30 
I oily 1% 20 
Raspberries ................ none 16 
MND. fii cnccsmmsces 1to2 20 
Strawberries .......... none 16 
Any fruit. without 


NII sitadannsieincctosintes’ atsobs 30 


give the water a chance to circulate. 

For cold dipping you may use a 
stationary laundry tub or a large 
bowl. You will also need a funnel with 
which to fill jars, a pint or a quart 
measure, a wire basket, a cheese cloth 
bag or a collender for blanching, sharp 
knives and a large wooden spoon. 

Any standard brand of jar is all 
right if it does not leak.. A good test 
is to put the rubber on the jar, partly 
fill with water and turn upside down; 
if the jar leaks it is not perfect and 
probably would cause your fruit to 
spoil. If the rubbers are in perfect 
condition they will stand a good deal 
of stretching, and they will not crack 
when folded. 

The canner should be filled with cold 
water and the jars three-fourths full 
of water, should be placed in the can- 
ner. Bring to a boil and continue 
boiling, taking out the cans when 
needed. 

Select fresh, firm fruits and vege- 
tables. They should neither be green 
nor over ripe. If possible, can your 
vegetables the day they are picked. 
Wash them carefully and pare, trim, 
scrape or shell just as you would for 
cooking. Place them in a wire basket 
or in a cheesecloth bag and dip in bvil- 
ing water and boil the required num- 
ber of minutes. Delicate vegetables, 
such as peas, greens and lima beans 
may be blanched by steam, using an or- 
dinary collander over a large covered 
kettle for the purpose. Berries and 
other fruits should not be blanched 
at all. 

When the materials have boiled the 
required length of time, plunge them 
in cold water for a moment and pack 
the jars immediately. Leave one inch 
from the top of the jars for corn, peas 
and lima beans, as they swell consid- 
erably; for other vegetables and fruits 
allow one-fourth of an inch. Add 4 
saltspoon of salt to every quart of 
vegetables. Dip the rubber in boiling 
water, place on the neck of the jar 
and half seal. Place the jars in the 
corner on the rack or in the basket and 
boil the required length of time. Then 
remove the jars from the boiler, seal, 
cook, label and store in a dark place. 

The tables given below will help you 
in timing different foods: 





Time Table For Vegetables 
Minutes for Minutes to 
blanching boil in jars 


Asparagus ..............-- 15 2 
IN aides incase bans 5 1y% 
Beet tops ..................-. 15 2 
Brussels Sprouts ....5 to 10 2 
Cauliflower ................ 3 1 
Cabbage .....................5 to 10 2 
SIE? ccccmamimcenciceass 5 1y% 
Corn 5 to 10 3 
Lima Beans ............ 5 to 10 3 
Mushrooms ............... 5 1% 
Mustard Greens ...... 15 2 
NE oe ccteteaas 5 to 10 3 
PINE pisces 5 1% 
PMID ccdecdncnsncncett 5 to 10 2 
BR eo crercsnesriccenceatiogh 5 to 10 3 
PTI 5 scnixcnsssencese 3 2 
NII oo caicsicnetsessissetioxe 5 1y% 
Saur Kraut .............. 3 8 
RINE <a, cvassadsnccscoenee 15 3 
I oor aricc ceraaes 3 3 
String Beans ........... 5 to 10 3 
Sweet Peppers ........... 5 to 10 1% 
Swiss Chard .............. 15 3 
Sweet Potatoes ........ 5 1% 
TONED: ccrseinwsnccorescoes 1% y 
TOD hainccmacince 1% 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 








AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 
Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





The Doll Manufacturer, 
Tulsa, Okla., 
July 6th, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine: 

I often wondered why your magazine 
never gave expression to the great 
work of the National Colored Doll and 
Toy Company before now. Way, 
around town here, we do not think of 
bringing any kind of a doll except a 
Colored doll from the N. C. D. and T. 
Co. My baby cries all the time for a 
New “Tolored” Doll. 

May Miss Cassell push on with her 
dolls and toys. She has certainly an- 
ticipated one of the best fields for a 
Colored merchant to exploit. I am, 

An old subscriber, 
Mrs. Evelyn Jones. 


Corner Bums Again. 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
June 28rd, 1919. 
Gentlemen: 

We feel that the corner loafers are 
general all over the country. We have 
organized a movement in our school 
and churches to change the habit. We 
are attempting to get at the root of 
such things. 

Part of the cause comes from the 
lack of home attraction, from the 
method of intimidation employed by 
white people in keeping Colored people 
out of parks, from the absence of high 
class Colored amusements such as 
baseball, movies, etc. 

We will submit our findings to you 
later. We believe we can arrive at a 
real solution of the loafing habit of our 
young men. 

We are for your success, 

Louisville Society of Uplift. 


Wanted: More of Ex-White 
Actress. 
New York, N. Y., 
July 4th, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Gentlemen: 

I must say that the “Confessions uv: 
an Ex-white Actress” reveals many 
things that surround the stage which 
the better class of the Colored ac- 
tresses must contend with. She prom- 
ises that she has some memoirs for 
the public. I, for one, am greedily 
awaiting them, for she knows what 
she is talking about. 

Who she is does not concern me, but 
what she says is the truth. 

I am for the Half-Century more 
than ever. 

A constant reader, 
Miss Mildred Caldwell. 


and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. : 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 


Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 
Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 
Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 


AGENTS WANTED 


CHICAGO WAIST AND GARMENT CO. 


5209 State Street Chicago 


Grafting. 
Chicago, Illinois, 
June 25th, 1919. 
Dear Editor: 

I am writing to you to see if you 
are fair minded enough to let my peo- 
ple here in Chicago know what is going 
on. 

I came to Chicago three months ago 
to open up a billiard hall and a men’s 
hotel. I spent $1,800.00 remodeling a 
place when an old friend of mine, 
whom I did not know was in Chicago, 
asked me if I had secured the consent 
of the Colored Aldermen. I said, “No. 
Why get their consent to open a legiti- 
mate business?” 

‘He said no one could build a chicken- 
coop in the second ward without first 
handing the Aldermen their graft. 

This is a rotten state of affairs and 
thanks to goodness I had not tied up 
my $5,000 in the venture. If I had 
the grafters would have had me down 
and what a slice they demanded— 
$500.00. Respectfully, 

Co 
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THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 
459 East 31st Street 
Announces its 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


Clarence E. Muse, Director 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS 


FATHER’S NUMBER 


Of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


A Baptist With Fire in His Eye. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Gentlemen: 

I only wish Mr. Jones in the July 
issue of the Half-Century had waded 
into the Church scramble with more 
vigor. It is a disgusting and per- 
sonal fight pure and simple. The 
forces are splitting the Baptists. 

I have been a Baptist minister for 
40 years. The power, force and vigor 
of the organization before the split 
made the Baptists the strongest 





“It’s a Long Way To My Old Home Town” 


By Grace Ingram and Geo. Hill 


church order among Colored people. This is one of those wonderfu} 
Now a few men are scrapping for per- “home town” songs that will soon 
sonal gain. 


‘work it’s way into the popular favor 


At the next convention, with the help of the music-loving public 


of God, we will right this great wrong 
within the church. One of these men 
must step out of the way or be “steam 
rollered” to death. The Baptist 
Church must remove this shame at the 
next convention. 

Wishing the Half-Century the 


There can be nothing more com- 
mendable said about this song than 
it’s acceptance by THE PARA- 
MOUNT FILM CORPORATION, to 
be used in one of their latest produc- 
greatest of success, I am, tions, “THE HOME TOWN GIRL,” 

Yours very truly, featuring pretty little Vivian Mar- 
A Baptist Minister. tin. 

The merits of this great “home 
town” song might otherwise be ques- 
tioned but the mentioned evidence of 
its qualities prompts us to take great 
pleasure in giving it our personal en- 

Your newly instituted medical de- CEN, 20: ARSE 
partment has untold possibilities. It popular songs on the market. 
can: If you cannot get this number at 


Possibilities of Medical Dept. 
Brewton, Alabama, 
July 8th, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Editors: 





1. Help to right the wrong impres- 


the 10c stores in your city, send 15c 


sion white people have about immoral- 
ity among Colored people. 


Banking Evil. 2. Help to point out relief from 
Chicago, Illinois, poor housing conditions. 
June 31st, 1919. 3. Point out to the country the cry 


Dear Sirs: ing need of first class hospitals in the 
There are five Colored banks in Chi- South for Colored people. 

cago. Are they worthy of being called 4. Assist in improving personal 

such? Not one of them is chartered cleanliness among the race, etc. 


and we will mail you one copy post- 
paid. 


GRIFFIN MUSIC CO. 
3637 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wm. A. Thomas, Porter P. Grainger, 


by the state. How can they hope to 
command rock-bound confidence when 
they are not under state supervision? 
Yours truly, 
Andy Brown. 


I wish it may continue and be devel- 


Gen. Mgr. Prof. Mgr. 


oped along some of the lines I have 
outlined. I am, 
Yours very truly, 
Dr. G. J. & 








OUR PLATFORM 


The following paragraphs are taken from a speech delivered 
before the City Club, an organization composed of wealthy 
and influential white men of Chicago. 

“The white man should acquaint himself with the Negro 
by reading the most authoritative and finished of that race’s 
publications. The Half-Century Magazine, in my estimation, 
is the most aggressive, the most up-to-date, yet the most 
American of Negro publications, for it has on its staff some 
of the best thinkers and writers of that race.” 

We consider ourselves fortunate in being appreciated so 
highly by the better class of white people who have the inter- 
est of the Negro at heart. We also admire their frankness 
when they say that the magazine has some of the best think- 
ers of the race on its staff. 

Our magazine goes into 41,000 homes of Colored people in 
every walk of life, and approximately 6,000 of the intelligent 
white people who favor fair play for the black man. There- 
fore— 

IF YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT PROGRESS THE 
BLACK RACE IS MAKING—read of its achievements in the 
Race News Columns of the Half-Century. The success that 
others have made, in spite of obstacles, will give you fresh 
courage. 

ALL THE STARS OF THE HORIZON—BOTH IN THE 
LEGITIMATE PLAYS AND ON THE SCREEN appear in our 
magazine from time to time, and our critic is-one of the best. 


NO COLORED MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD PUBLISHES 
BETTER FICTION THAN OURS. Our stories are always live, 
full of pep, down-to-date and written by Colored people, about 
Colored people, and for Colored people. 

ALL WOMEN ARE INTERESTED IN THE STYLES 
TO SUIT EVERYONE, sensible styles, freakish styles, modest 
styles,—styles to suit every pocketbook, and they are always 
three to six months ahead of everybody else’s styles. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN SPORTS YOU CAN’T 
AFFORD TO MISS THE SPLENDID ARTICLES on the dia- 
mond, the gridiron, the gym and the ring by Howard A. 
Phelps—one of the best Sporting Editors of the day. Mr. 
Phelps’ insight into public affairs is also responsible for our 
editorials being quoted more than those of any other journal 
of the race. 

The circulation of this issue of the Half-Century is 47,000 
—a growth of which we are justly proud, but with which we 
are not satisfied. Neither should you be satisfied as long as 
there are thousands of people both black and white in the 
United States who do not read the Half-Century. There is no 
limit to the service which the Half-Century can render to our 
people through an increased circulation, and you should not be 
content until you have put forth your best effort to have 
others share the benefit and pleasure you derive from reading 
the Half-Century. _This you can easily do by showing the 
magazine to your friends and acquaintances both Colored and 
white with a request that they subscribe or, better still, show 
your interest by securing their subscriptions, $1.00 a year 
each, and sending it to us. We will also take pleasure in 
sending a sample copy to your friends. Send us their names 
and correct addresses and we will send them a copy of the 
magazine and also a letter stating that it was through your 
courtesy that we secured the name. 

Our offer to boys and girls has opened the doors of success 
to them. Instead of continually begging for money for clothes, 
books, and pleasures, many of them are earning $8.00 to 
$10.00 a week after school and on Saturday selling Half-Cen- 
tury Magazines and taking subscriptions. _For every one dol- 
lar subscription send us, the agent keeps 40 cents and sends us 
money order or stamps for 60 cents. 

FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND IT TODAY. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to the Half- 
Century Magazine. 
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Street Number or R, F. D.__... 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It's Funny—Laugh 


Didn’t Want Any Witnesses. 

A Colored soldier was brought up be- 
fore his superior officer, who said, 
“Sam, you are charged with stealing a 
chicken from that farm over there. 
Now how about it? Have you any wit- 
nesses to stand for you?” 

“Witnesses? echoed Sam in sur- 
prise. “No, suh, I ain’t hab no wit- 
nesses. When I goes chicken stealing 
I neber hab no witnesses aroun’.” 


He Wasn’t Rehearsing. 

“Who’s dead?” asked the stranger, 
sion. 

“The man inside the coffin,” answer- 
ed the small boy. 

“But who is it?” asked the stranger. 

“It’s the mayor,” replied the boy. 

“So the mayor is dead, is he?” 
mused the strange man. 

“Why, of course he is,” said the 
small boy, witheringly. Did you think 
he was having a rehearsal?” 


Fishing. 

A minister, with two lovely girls, 
stood entranced by the beauties of a 
flowing stream. A fisherman, happen- 
ing by and mistaking the minister’s oc- 
cupation, said: “Ketchin’ many, 
pard?” 

“I am a fisher of men,” answered the 
preacher with dignity. 

“Well,” replied the fisherman, with 
an admiring glance at the girls, “you 
sure have the right kind of bait.” 


Nothing Alike. 

Pretty Girl—“Oh Mr. Sargent, I saw 
your latest painting and kissed it be- 
cause it was so much like you.” 

Mr. Sargent—“And did the painting 
kiss you?” asked Mr. Sargent gravely. 

Pretty Girl—“Why, no, of course 
not,” was the reply, 


Mr. Sargent—“Then, it wasn’t like 
me.” 


Getting in Trim. 

Jay: “What’s the matter, Joe? Why 
do you look nervous and why can’t you 
keep still a minute?” 

Joe: “O, do you notice it? That’s 
fine! I’m smoking a hundred ciga- 
rettes a day, drinking about twenty 
cups of strong coffee, and I can’t tell 
you how many other things.” 

Jay: “What’s the big idea?” 

Joe: “Why, I’m just on the verge 
of inventing a new dance and I’ve got 
to get in trim.” 


Didn’t Want Her. 


The eloping couple in the Ford had 
no chance against the old man’s high 
powered roadster. So he soon caught 
up with them. 

“Do not take her back,” pleaded the 
young man with tears in his eyes. 

“Don’t worry, son,” answered the 
stern parent, “I only came to bring 
her chewing gum and crochet outfit so 
that she wouldn’t have any excuse at 
all for coming back. And thanks, 
awfully for taking her.” 


Not Enough. 

Hebrew Gentleman: “Say, are you 
the votograver?” 

Photographer: “Yes, sir.” 

Hebrew Gentleman: “Do you take 
children’s pictures?” 

Photographer: “Yes sir.” 

Hebrew Gentleman: “Do you take 
you charge?” 

Photographer: 
dozen.” 

Hebrew Gentleman: “Vell, vel], I'll 
have to come again. I ouly have 
eleven yet.” 


“Three dollars a 


They Were All Nice Men. 
First Girl: “I wouldn’t allow a hor- 
rid man to kiss me—no indeed I 
wouldn’t.” 
Second Girl: “Oh, but they weren’t 
horrid, they were just lovely.” 


STICK TO OUR TASKS (Continued from page 3) 


No human being’s shoulder should 
be free from responsibility. In 
youth the task of mastering the con- 
tents of books ought to be our por- 
tion until we have passed out of the 
portals of a university. We do not 
advocate the surrendering of any in- 
termediate step of education. The 
larger goal, however, should be set 
at the completion of a first class uni- 
versity. All the trades are neces- 
sary, but we believe the goal of ev- 
ery man or woman should be a fin- 
ished education. It can be accom- 
plished if over a course of many 
years and through the mesh of many 
disappointments and hardships we 
keep forever at the wheel; if we 
lean a little farther forward in the 
harness and pull harder whenever 
encountering an incline. Education 
is our present job and responsibility, 


let us do a finished job. 

The third element pointing to- 
wards success is love. But love of 
friends, love of members of one’s 
family: this kind should be enlarged, 
intensified, sunk deeper into our na- 
ture. This is the force which will 
make us weather-proof against hard- 
ships, failures and attacks. Do not 
contrive means to eliminate love 
from our life. It is as necessary as 
food. Without it we will leave open 
a flood-gate through which will flow 
back-biting, suspicion, failure. 

We offer our advice probably a 
little prematurely, but we desire our 
message be stored away in the re- 
cesses of the mind so that whenever 
mentally thirsty during these vaca- 
tion days the thoughts gleaned from 
these pages may quench your thirst. 


FOR THE RACE AND AMERICA (Continued from page 3) 


The organization is seeking to 
unsaddle prejudice, lynching, dis- 
franchisement, jim crowism. These 
wicked forces which pollute and be- 
lie America’s claim of the land of 
the free, will be removed if Colored 
people and all others who love fait 


play dig down in their pockets in or- 
der to purify this country of ours. 
Do not merely sympathize—support. 
Money is the motive power. Supply 
your share. The main office is at 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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